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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 

into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 
This legislation established under the administration of 
the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California s legislative and executive 
history 

The following interview is one of a series of oral 
histories undertaken for inclusion in the state program 
These interviews offer insights into the actual workings 
of both the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development m California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of 
the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff advocates members of the 
media and other people who played significant roles m 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California 
colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources 
and expertise in oral history available through 
California's several institutionally based programs 




Participating as cooperating institutions m the State 
Government Oral History Program are 


Oral History Program 
History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 


The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental his¬ 
tory It supplements the often fragmentary historical 
written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given 
topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis 
As such the program through the preservation and publi¬ 
cation of interviews such as the one which follows will 
be of lasting value to current and future generations of 
scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 


This interview is printed on acid-free paper 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Walter A Zelman was born on December 20 1943 m New 

York City His parents Benjamin and Beatrice Zelman were 
born in Europe and immigrated to the United States when they 
were children Zelman grew up m Queens and attended a 
private grammar school and high school in Greenwich Village 
He studied political science at the University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor where he earned his B A degree in 1965 He then 
studied international relations and American politics at 
UCLA where he earned his Ph D in 1971 

After teaching at the Northndge and Long Beach campuses 
of the California State University he taught at Pitzer 
College He left Pitzer in 1975 to begin working full-time 
on political campaigns In 1976 Zelman worked for Tom 
Hayden's race for the United States Senate and Gary 
Tamilian's campaign for the Thirty-eighth Congressional 
District 

In 1977 Zelman became field director of California 
Common Cause and in 1978 executive director Zelman guided 
California Common Cause during numerous campaigns addressing 
conflict-of-interest rules for public officials campaign- 
finance reforms special-interest influence and 
reapportionment He has served on the Los Angeles County 
Bar Fair Judicial Elections Practices Committee (1980-83) 
and as a commissioner of the Los Angeles City Department of 
Water and Power (1984-91) 

In late 1989 Zelman announced his candidacy for the post 
of state insurance commissioner 


in 
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[Session 1 
[Begin Tape 
VASQUEZ 


ZELMAN 


VASQUEZ 
ZELMAN 


April 6 1989] 

1 Side A] 

Mr Zelman would you tell me something about 
your own personal background where you were 
born something about your family 9 
I was born in New York City December 20 1943 
I was born m Queens in New York My parents I 
guess were pretty old when they had me I never 
quite figured out how old Probably my father 
[Benjamin M Zelman] was close to forty 
What were your parents' names 9 

My father's name was Ben (Benj amin) my mother’s 
Beatrice [Feldman Zelman] My father had a more 
interesting background in terms of where he came 
from At least he talked about it more My 
father was born I keep forgetting where 

exactly it was He was born in what was Poland 
what is now Russia as I recall He came here at 
an early age but he’s not quite sure when 
Probably around 1906 '07 '08 somewhere m 
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there 

And came straight to New York* 7 

[He was] the oldest of four brothers [Irving A1 
and Murray Zelman] His father [Boris Zelman] 
was Jewish He had left Russia to look for a 
home and an opportunity in the United States 
And I guess his father came over here around the 
time he was born His father came over here and 
I guess found a town called Gloversville in 
upper New York state 
He founded the town 7 

No He found a town called Gloversville where 
they made gloves His family came over some time 
later My father says that he never knew quite 
when that was The only reason he ever had to 
know exactly when that was was when he wanted to 
go to law school years later He needed some 
kind of documentation of when he 1 d come here and 
didn't have it 

He went back to the shipping records and 
they found the name of Boris with a name somewhat 
similar to his and the customs official said 
something like Well this must be you We'll 
say this was you And that’s how old you are 
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So he claims not to even know how old he is 

He may be eighty-one now eighty-two He's 
not sure There’s some argument m his family as 
to when he came off the boat whether he was 
carried off or whether he walked off was he 
three [years old] or one He claims his mother 
never knew Apparently in Russia in those days 
Jewish families didn t particularly think of 
birthdays as anything particularly [important] 

What was important was the relationship of the 
birthday to the Jewish holidays So he doesn't 
know really when he was born He has a date he 
calls his birthday now but 

He tells a story about when he was hid m a 
pickle barrel m somebody's home when the Cossacks 
were going around looking for Jews in early 
twentieth-century Russia Finally his mother 
brought him--I guess he was the only son at that 
point—to the United States and he lived there 
Ultimately they moved to the Lower Eastside of 
New York He grew up on Madison Street and 
Delancey Street and all that 

So his being Jewish had a direct connection with 
having to leave Russia is that correct 9 


VASQUEZ 
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I don't know whether they had to leave or not 
But certainly there was persecution at the time 
Was that the perception you were brought up with 0 
No not necessarily that they had to leave But 
they wanted to I guess He still can regale 
you He's the person you ought to be taking an 
oral history of Because he has these fantastic 
stories about the Lower Eastside and Delancey 
Street and Clinton Street and the old Madison 
Settlement House 

Actually for the first time in my life 
last summer I went down there and walked around 
those streets I always thought the Lower 
Eastside was near Fourteenth Street The Lower 
Eastside is way down past Houston [Street] and 
past Bleeker [Street] Delancey Street and 
south that's what Lower Eastside meant I've 
never really spent any time there 

He grew up there in a very low-income but an 
education is important kind of environment He 
went to school and got through high school Then 
he went to City College [of New York] got a 
degree and became a teacher Then sometime 
later on he went to law school As I recall he 
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went to Saint John’s [University] Law School He 
got a law degree and started a law practice 
My mother was born in Austria to what I 
guess were middle- to upper-middle-class parents 
She came over here also when she was young 
although not as young as [Zelman s father] was 
She's dead now But she remembered Austria I 
guess she came over here at eight or ten or 
something like that Her mother died pretty 
early so she learned to tend the house pretty 
early and run a household I guess they 
[Zelman's parents] met pretty late relatively 
late m those days You know they were in their 
late twenties or early thirties when they got 
married My father's still alive My mother 
died about five years ago from Alzheimer's 
disease I have one brother [Andrew E Zelman] 
two years older He's an attorney in New York 
specializing in labor law 

I grew up sort of in two places of New York 
My home was in Queens but I went to a private 
school starting from about the time I was eight 
in Greenwich Village in Manhattan So I really 
sort of had two homes I had my home environment 
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m Queens and what was probably to me a much more 
influential environment my school environment 
VASQUEZ What school was this 9 

ZELMAN It was a school called the Little Red School 

House The upper school was called Elizabeth 
Irwin High School So it was the Little Red 
School House I went to from about the time I was 
eight to eleven And then I went to Elizabeth 
Irwin from seventh grade through twelfth grade 
I guess my parents sent me there because they 
were very liberal types and it was a very 
progressive sort of alternative education 
school 

It was sort of a combination of a very 
progressive school environment We called the 
teachers by their first names the curriculum was 
very liberal in terms of You know we 

would study China and we would study different 
economic theories of government And we had a 
lot of emphasis on civil rights because it was 
the fifties It was very liberal politically 
VASQUEZ An oasis within an oasis of liberalism in New 


ZELMAN 


York 9 

Yes that's right But it was also a sort of 
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college preparatory school Students for the 
most part were very bright Not all of them 
but a lot of very bright New York kids with 
almost too much pressure to succeed and go to 
college 

Was it a homogeneous group of people or was it 
heterogeneous 7 

It was reasonably homogeneous But you know 
most New York schools in a way are pretty 
homogeneous in the sense that they serve a 
limited area and there's a certain kind of 
people They had some lower-income people in the 
school to whom they gave some scholarships And 
they tried to do the best they could with getting 
them m Virtually all of the scholarship money 
what little there was m the school as I recall 
went to minorities or to low-income people For 
the most part it was middle-class to wealthy 
What size school are we talking about here' 7 
Oh small We’re talking about one class per 
grade with maybe thirty-two thirty-three kids 
m a class So the whole school from seventh 
grade through twelfth grade was only about 220 
kids You knew almost everybody m the school 
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ZELMAN 
VASQUEZ 
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And was it a boarding school 9 

No It was not a boarding school We commuted 
everyday I took the E train m from Queens 
every morning or the BMT like a sardine every 
morning and back every afternoon 

But you very much considered that a very important 
environment to you 9 

Oh there’s no question the school had a tremen¬ 
dous impact on my life Not all positive But 

intellectually academically politically a very 
strong influence 

Who was most influential in your early years in 
your forming of social ideas and political ideas 9 
I'd have to say my parents 
What were their politics 9 
Very left 

How left 9 An example 

My father used to support the American Labor party 
in New York He was one of those lawyers who was 
involved in defending teachers in the [United 
States Senator Joseph R ] McCarthy days He had 
a very very strong civil rights and civil 
liberties kind of background He never admitted 
in any way to being a communist or anything like 
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that But he had very very open-minded 
sympathies towards socialism and some strong 
anticapitalist feelings 
How about your mother 7 

Well my mother did not appear to be the politi¬ 
cal one in the household Although decades 
literally decades later I learned that it was 
really my mother who brought politics to my 
father I didn't learn until about five years 
ago that it was really my mother 
How did you learn that 7 

My father was just telling us how when he met 
her she had these ideas and they began discuss¬ 
ing them She actually was the one who began 
taking him apparently to political events For 
example the earliest political event I can 
remember going to of any kind was a Save the 
Rosenbergs [Julius and Ethel] rally on Randalls 
Island in New York It must have been about 
1952 I remember being there and I remember the 
lawyers for the Rosenbergs being there bringing 
out the famous desk to show that there was no 
hidden drawer They actually had the desk there 
as I recall That was a big issue in the New 
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York Jewish community at that time 

Were you brought up in a Jewish home 9 And what 

does that mean to you? 

No I was not I would say my parents were 
almost antireligious but culturally they could 
not escape and did not try to escape from their 
Jewish heritage A lot of the values I got a 
lot of the sort of personal styles you get 
virtually all the friends you had were almost 
predominantly Jewish I’d say my friends 
especially in the area were slightly a larger 
mix Their friends were predominantly Jewish 
New York was predominantly Jewish So there was 
a very strong cultural Jewish heritage which X 
got but which I didn t realize I had 

What struck me about my religious upbringing 
was how antireligious it was The impression I 
got from my father was that religion was sort of 
a bad thing Religion was the kind of thing that 
had created divisions among people had created 
wars A lot of religions had promulgated some 
really dangerous kinds of value systems A lot 
of religious experience was phony and artificial 
I don’t think there was a day in my life that I 
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•thought seriously about the existence of a God 
as such 

Most parents use religion of some sort to 
inculcate ethics and morals in their kids What 
was the moral and ethical structure that was 
constructed for you 7 

I’d say if there was one it was more political 
morals in terms of what one might define now as 
a sort of public service or public-interest 
ethic An ethic of equity to all people 
political fairness a very strong inculcation 
about the notion of how the American system had 
abused minorities civil rights and civil 
liberties If you take those values and spill 
them over into a sort of personal value system 
it’s not that hard to do If you take social 
ethics and bring them into your personal life 
that's really the way I got my ethics I think 
Rather than just personal ethics you apply 
personal ethics to a social environment 
You were growing up m the fifties Now this 
was not mainstream thinking 
Right This was not mainstream thinking 
Were you insulated enough within your social 
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networks that you didn't feel this as much 7 
Exactly I remember that m 1952 I was nine 
years old and it was a presidential election It 
was [General Dwight D ] Eisenhower versus 
[Governor Adlai E ] Stevenson I remember my 
father telling me he was voting for a guy by the 
name of Vincent Hallman the American Labor 
party candidate You know the American Labor 
party didn't even exist outside New York state 
as I recall And I remember at one point think¬ 
ing Hallman was probably going to win You 
know why not? My father was voting for him a 
lot of the people I knew were voting for him 
Certainly if not Hallman then Stevenson was 
going to win I mean I didn t know a soul that 
was voting for Eisenhower This was New York 
City 

That says it all doesn't it 7 [Laughter] 

In a sense my personal environment was the most 
liberal my parents My school may have been a 
little bit broader in terms of views but not 
that far My friends my living environment 
Greenwich Village the community I lived m at 
worst Stevenson would win Eisenhower 7 You 
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didn t even hear the name So I remember sitting 
with my father on election night and saying to 
him--I was nine years old— Well who's going to 
win 7 And he said Eisenhower I was stunned 
that Eisenhower was going to win the election 
[Laughter] X had no [idea] that I was m such an 
isolated world such a unique environment I 
guess I had some sense that my parents were 
unique But the rest of the world was so far 
away from them And certainly none of them were 
Republicans 

In school who had the most impact on you 7 Any 
teacher in particular 7 

The problem with the school was that some of the 
teachers while in some cases being very good 
teachers were viewed as sort of liberal meaning 
mold the student's life So they not only 
imparted to us certain social and political 
values but they often hounded us a little bit 
personally 

They'd stultify us a little bit in terms of 
personal growth I think there was a restnctive- 
ness in that respect And despite all the 
politics of liberation and everybody should be 
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free to pursue their own values and express their 
own views there wasn't that much of a battle of 
views within the school So some of the teachers 
were a little oppressive in that regard 

X think if I had to pick a couple that had 
an impact I would say I had a wonderful teacher 
m my first year whose name I don't even remem¬ 
ber Her last name was Cass That’s all I 
remember about her But I remember she was a 
wonderful teacher when I was eight years old and 
first went to the school Now I can t remember 
what she did but I knew at the time she was 
wonderful And I knew years later that she was 
wonderful and had done really great things m 
terms of making us see things m different ways 
and think big thoughts and acquire some good 
values 

Later on the one who had by far the greatest 
impact on me was a guy by the name of [Robert] 

Bob Lester who was a marvelous teacher This 
was a small school He was not a teacher who 
taught only one subject In the ninth grade when 
I had him he taught science class he taught the 
English class he taught the social studies 
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class and he was the homeroom teacher He was a 
wonderful guy He was the first teacher m a 
way who began to treat us a little bit like 
adults 

In what sense 7 

In the sense that he'd level with you one-on-one 
sometimes He might even use a four-letter word 
He had a great sense of humor And m English 
and social studies he was a fabulous teacher I 
still remember the English classes I still 
remember the exact stories we read and the 
analyses we did of them and the books we read 
And they were for ninth grade not easy stuff 
But I remember literally remember every single 
short story we went through and how we analyzed 
them and how he taught us to write and how he'd 
just force us to write better 
He encouraged you to be independent in your 
thinking did he 9 

Yes He was very liberal but not rigid I 
remember social studies he taught us about 
government and the Supreme Court and American 
politics He was just a marvelous marvelous 
teacher I remember his telling me once 


ZELMAN 
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We took a test and of course I was an ace m 
social studies because of my father and politics 
I mean I followed politics from the age of 
fourteen or fifteen I was following it I 
discussed it every night with my parents I knew 
all about the legal system My father would come 
home and tell me all about his court cases I'11 
tell you about an important court case m a 
minute that was relevant 

I remember once one of the questions on the 
social studies test was Name the nine Supreme 
Court justices And I wrote eight of them down-- 
I could not remember the ninth one—and turned m 
my paper early because I was finished It was an 
easy test for me other than this one thing 

Bob Lester looked at the test and he came up 
to me and said You’re not really going to turn 
this m You re not going to tell me you don’t 
know who the ninth justice is I said Well I 
can t remember And he said You mean I'm 
going to have to tell your father that you don t 
know who the ninth justice is 9 
[Laughter] 

I didn’t know I forgot He became famous a 


ZELMAN 
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little later on in a negative way There was a 
show at the time called Twenty-one ' Do you 
remember it 9 Twenty-one was one of the first 
great quiz shows where they started giving out 
big amounts of money 
Ah’ A television show 9 

I mean they always used to have the thirty- 
dollar forty-dollar quiz shows right 9 But this 
was the one where they started giving out 
thousands of dollars Right 9 And there was 
Twenty-one and there was another one I can’t 
remember the name of it 
The $64 000 Question 9 
That's it The $64 000 Question 
With the [Charles] Van Doren 1 business 9 
That's right He was involved in that Bob 
Lester was the guy who on the Twenty-one show 
beat one of the guys who was on for the longest 
time A Shakespearean professor was on for a 
long time And then somebody else was on it for 


1 Charles Van Doren a contestant on the very 
popular TV program The $64 000 Question was found to have 
been coached and even given the answers to questions by the 
show producers This caused a national uproar about American 
social ethics 
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a long time And then my teacher Bob Lester 
went on the show And he won 

Of course later the scandal broke that 
people had been either given or had been told 
what to study or something like that He always 
claimed he had never done that that he had never 
been given answers Maybe they f d given him books 
and said Know everything in these books and 
you'll know the answers So he claims to have 
done nothing wrong But he was party to that 
scandal 

Did you maintain contact with him later on’ 

For years Because later on after I left the 
ninth grade he became the college adviser for 
the school When I later became president of the 
school he was the one I worked closely with 
And he was the one who advised me on what 
colleges to go to 

In that capacity he probably put too much 
pressure on kids to go to the really good 
schools And that's where the school I think 
broke down a little bit There was an awful lot 
of pressure to go to the good colleges and a 
sense of inferiority if you weren't accepted to 
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one of the premium colleges that kind of 
thing But he was a marvelous teacher and an 
important influence on my life at that time 
Were you a good student in all subjects 9 
I wasn't the greatest student in the world I 
was never good in the sciences I was never good 
m languages I was never great in math 
Although you know in high school math if you 
worked well you could get A's and I did But I 
always felt uncomfortable with it But I was 
really good m English and I was really good in 
social studies political science and history 
Did you do military service 9 
No 

When you decided to go on to higher education 
why did you decide to come out West 9 
Well I went to college first 
The University of Michigan right 9 

I went to the University of Michigan Why I went 
to the University of Michigan is still a bit of a 
mystery to me It [was] part family part 
psychological part other things But I had a 
cousin who had gone to the University of Michigan 
law school He wasn't a guy I knew terribly 
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well but I used to see him once a year or so at 
Thanksgiving I remember him being at the 
University of Michigan I guess in my formative 
years he was the only person I knew in college or 
law school So the only stories I ever heard 
about a university were from the University of 
Michigan So I had a sort of nice feeling about 
it at that point For some reason I think 
because of my sort of political and social bent 
I wanted to go to a big school 
Did you want to get out of New York? 

I guess I did want to get out I didn't think 
about it m those terms at the time But I didn't 
apply to any New York schools It was also a 
thing in my school that you were supposed to go 
away to college The only good school so to 
speak m New York was Columbia [University] 

NYU [New York University] was Well 

anybody could get into NYU The city colleges 
which were very good schools were well not the 
kind that you would go to from a preparatory high 
school It was also thought that the notion of 
going away to college and immersing yourself in a 
four-year college experience somewhere was the 
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proper thing to do So it never occurred to me 
to stay in New York 

Did you apply to Harvard [University] or Yale 
[University] 7 
No 

Why not 7 

Well what happened was that I had this image of 
Michigan The school I really wanted to go to 
as I recall was Amherst [College] which was m 
Massachusetts I had gotten to know something 
about Amherst because I had gone to a summer 
music camp at the University of Massachusetts 
which was right next to Amherst and I'd seen 
Amherst It was beautiful 

I say that I wanted to go to a big school 
but that was a small school for example It was 
a sort of very prestigious small school and 
something about it really impressed me But this 
same guy Bob Lester who was my ninth-grade 
teacher and then the college adviser suggested 
that I might not get in My grades were very 
good my recommendations would be great I was 
president of the school I was on the basketball 
team and all that But my college board scores 
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were not in the 700s which is what Amherst 
required So I talked to him about the 
University of Michigan 

The reason I thought of Michigan was a lot 
of the kids from my high school went to the 
[University of] Wisconsin For some reason there 
was a link and there was a big sizeable 
community of kids from my high school that went 
to the University of Wisconsin I think they 
viewed it as a little bit more liberal school 
than Michigan But I didn't want to go where 
they had all gone I wanted to go someplace 
different 

So of the big cosmopolitan universities 
that weren't [in the] Ivy League--because I 
didn't have the scores to get into the Ivy 
League of course—Michigan was as good as they 
got So I decided on that He [Lester] told me 
Well Michigan has an early admissions program 
And if you apply early--and I can write them a 
letter saying you ve applied nowhere else—you 
might have a good chance of getting in And 
that s what I did I was in college by early 
December of my senior year Whereas everybody 
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else sweated out the next four months it was a 
snap to me So I went to the University of 
Michigan for four years 
Tell me about that 

I loved the University of Michigan I still love 
it Just the other night I went crazy watching 
the basketball game when they won the NCAA 
[National Collegiate Athletic Association] 
championships And I went to the Rose Bowl 
[football game in Pasadena California] this year 
when they came out here I still have very fond 
memories of Michigan 

It was just a very different place for me 
[there were] a lot of people I liked It was an 
eye-opener because it was not an isolated sort 
of cloistered environment In fact I remember 
being absolutely stunned when I started going to 
interviews [at different] colleges Somebody I 
knew from my high school who was a year ahead of 
me who was a freshman at Cornell he took me 
around the campus and I remember him walking me 
through some corridor He said This is called 
the ’Gaza Strip ’ And I said Gaza strip' 7 
What's that got to do with Cornell' 7 He said 
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It's the strip where the Jews hang out The 
thought that there would even be some kind of 
differentiation stunned me The thought that 
there were Jewish fraternities and gentile 
fraternities was a mmdblower 
Did your father prepare you for this 9 
No Nobody had prepared me for that It just 
hit me Even though my brother had gone to a 
small overwhelmingly gentile school [Colgate 
University] where he was one of the few Jews He 
came back and regaled me with stories of what 
that was like He wanted very much to fit in 
with that crowd so he didn't have a sense that 
he was isolated in any way So anyway I went 
to the University of Michigan 
Who were the individuals or what were the 
subjects that influenced you politically 9 
I had an absolutely marvelous political science 
instructor in my first year He was a Ph D 
student at the time His name I don't recall he 
was a paraplegic He was just an incredibly 
thoughtful marvelous teacher who really made 
political science interesting to me I always 
had the view that I was going to go into 
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government or politics in some way at that time 
When did you develop that view 9 
In high school sometime 

Did you see yourself going on to elected office 9 
Yes elected office or government or the cabinet 
or the foreign service I didn't have it 
defined really but politics was always what I 
wanted 

I remember that even in high school I ran 
for vice president of the school and lost Then 
I ran for president of the school and won I 
formed an interschool council just to put my 
political skills into a broader horizon I got 
all the ten or twelve private schools in New York 
to form this interschool council and we'd have 
cultural exchanges and dances with each those 
kinds of things So I was always into politics 
But always to the left of any kind of mainstream 
political thinking At that time at least 
There was a lot of political activity at Michigan 
already wasn't there 9 

Well not yet When I went to Michigan it was 
not one of the really politically active schools 
I went there in 1961 right at the beginning of 
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the sixties The sixties as we speak about 
them didn't really start till '63 or '64 I 
think of the sixties as starting with the 
Beatles which was really 63 And Bob Dylan 
which was about '63 '64 I do think that's 

really when the sixties started To some extent 
politically it was with [President John F ] 
Kennedy But Kennedy was still very much within 
the establishment culture It was the civil 
rights movement the counterculture that the 
Beatles and Dylan represented and the anti- 
[Vietnam] War movement that really is what we 
think about [when we say] the sixties And that 
didn't start till '63 64 

So I went to Michigan in 1 61 And I had 
this marvelous teacher there I began studying 
political science And I was very much into all 
the school [activities] I was very much into 
the football games and the basketball games but 
also into the academics of it I was on the 
tennis team The first two years were just sort 
of normal college years in a way Normal sort 
of healthy college years a lot of fun 

My third year was the one that I think was 
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really critical That's when I went to the 
London School of Economics [and Political 
Science] And again it was just sort of a sense 
of college It would be interesting to spend 
the year away abroad 
This was in your junior year 7 

Yes Somewhere in my sophomore year I wandered 
into a counselor's office and said If I wanted 
to spend my third year away from here where 
would I go? I want to go abroad And he said 
Well do you speak French 7 Almost all of the 
exchange programs were with France Most of them 
still are although I suspect there are a lot 
more with other places now At that time it was 
almost all France for some reason I said No 
I don't speak French Because the only reason 
to go away for most students was to get a 
different language Right 7 

I said No I don t speak French I've 

taken courses but I'm not good at it I don't 
want to learn it And he asked What are you 
interested in 7 I said Well political 
science government And he said Well you 
should go to the LSE Which was the London 
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School of Economics and Political Science known 
as the LSE I had never heard about it So I 
sent away for some information and applied 

It was sometime in March or April that I 
remember getting a letter—I'd almost forgotten 
about it--accepting me It sort of hit me very 
quickly Do I really want to do this' 7 I'm 
nineteen years old Do I really want to go to 

London for a year 7 And just as quickly as I 

thought that it hit me I have to go How can 
I not go 7 How can I look myself in the mirror 
and say I was a chicken that I didn't want to 
go 7 So I went to London in my third year 

I still look at it as one of the best years 
of my life m every respect Socially it was 
wonderful I met all kinds of people Intellec¬ 
tually it was by far the best experience I've 
ever had I loved the British system For some 
reason I was disciplined enough compulsive 
enough and fearful enough that I wouldn t get 
the right credits that I was able to take 
maximum advantage of their system And their 
system especially for a student studying abroad 
was to offer you all the opportunities you 
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wanted but enforce nothing 

If you wanted to go there and completely 
screw off for a year you could do it And when 
I left Michigan the counselor there told me 
There's no exchange program You're just 
withdrawing from Michigan for a year You're 
going to go to the London School of Economics for 
a year You're going to bring back every piece 
of paper that indicates anything that you read 
a book that you wrote a paper that you got a 
grade Every single thing you can bring back 
bring back And then we'11 sit you down with a 
counselor here m political science and they will 
evaluate your credits Since I wanted to 
graduate in four years there was a certain 
amount of pressure on me to really do it to not 
sort of mess around But I loved the British 
system They gave me a tutor Every few weeks 
I'd go meet my tutor and talk with him [Tape 
recorder off] 

What was the tutor s name 0 

John Derry He was a professor of British 
government and constitutional law He was a 
young guy I guess I thought of him as old--I 
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was nineteen—but my guess is he was no more than 
m his thirties at the time He was really nice 
to me He gave me lots of time I used to go up 
to his office and he would have a little fire 
you know in his office there And he'd talk 
about anything with me He'd talk about adjusting 
to British life he'd talk about classes And 
he'd direct [me] He’d say Well why don't you 
take these classes with these professors attend 
these lectures There was no attendance taken 
there was nothing I could have almost done 
whatever I wanted to But I was too disciplined 
about it 

Did you write much 9 

Yes And what we would do was every time I met 
with him I'd give him a paper We'd agree on 
writing some kind of paper And it was associated 
with one of the lecture series I was attending 
He would either read it and comment on it or 
he'd get somebody else to read it and comment on 
it if it wasn t his area I remember I wrote 
papers on the British monarchy I wrote papers on 
[Thomas] Hobbes and [John] Locke and political 
theory a whole variety of things on international 
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relations security politics arms control and 
all sorts of things 

I remember there was a wonderful political 
theory professor called Professor [Michael J ] 
Oakeshott I don t know if he's still there 
But he was one of the most famous professors 
there and I took classes with him Then I took 
a seminar Current Issues in International 
Politics It was my first serious intellectual 
experience because each week a student would 
present a paper on some current issue the 
professor would critique it and the class would 
discuss it 

Then m my last semester or two I got very 
involved m security studies arms control and 
international relations I remember taking a 
class on arms control and international relations 
with a guy who was already very well known by 
the name of Hedley Bull He died I remember 
some time ago at a young age But he was 
already an internationally recognized expert on 
arms control I remember you were allowed to do 
that as a foreign student They'd give you two 
exams at the end of the year So I took the two 
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exams and all my papers and brought them back 

I played rugby there I experienced British 
pubs and I traveled m Europe during this 
semester All in all it was just a fabulous 
year 

Then I went back to Michigan for my senior 
year I had one or two other really good 
intellectual experiences m my senior year I 
was in the honors program in political science 
and wrote a paper my senior honor's thesis The 
Likelihood of the Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons It was quite a good paper as I 
recall It was maybe 150 pages or so I had a 
very good professor by the name of Harold [K ] 
Jacobson He's probably still there I don't 
know I guess he was m his forties at the 
time He was very very good and very very 
helpful on the paper I spent hundreds and 
hundreds of hours researching and writing this 
paper--and spelled likelihood wrong [Laughter] 
[Laughter] 

I remember turning in the paper m its final 
draft My girlfriend typed it for me She was 
very smart We turned m the paper And I 
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remember they called me in for my conference 
Four full professors and one kid in this 
conference And they said Your paper is an 
excellent piece of work But it has one major 
problem It has about 450 spelling errors and 
they're all the same word including the 
title [Laughter] I left out the e m 
likelihood 

I also had a marvelous course at the time by 
a guy I ended up disagreeing with But he was a 
fabulous teacher by the name of Russell [H ] 

Fifield He had written a number of books about 

Southeast Asia I took Government and Politics 
of Southeast Asia This was the fall of 1964 
just as the whole thing [Vietnam War] was 
breaking You know just after the Gulf of 
Tonkin [Resolution] 

He knew all these people I mean he had 
traveled in Southeast Asia he knew all the 
leaders of government He knew [Prince Noradom] 
Sihanouk [of Cambodia] He knew the leaders of 
Thailand and Vietnam and Malaysia He knew them 
all And he gave us a marvelous experience both 
intellectually and personally But he was very 
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pro-American in policy He continued to defend 
American policy for some time 

At that time I remember having vigorous 
arguments with my father about Vietnam over the 
phone and when I went home Because I was taking 
this professor's position that maybe we were 
doing the right thing containment [of communism] 
and all that sort of thing My father was aghast 
that I was this right-winger But by the spring 
of '65 radical changes had occurred in all kinds 
of things 
For you 9 

Yes I mean the counterculture really hadn't 
hit Michigan yet but political change was coming 
very fast The civil rights movement was begin¬ 
ning to peak There was a real consciousness of 
the war in Vietnam 

I remember being at the very first teach-in 
held at the University of Michigan in 1965 The 
teach-in was held in the evenings and the 
university allowed the teach-in to use all the 
university classrooms They wouldn't cancel 
classes but we had the classrooms from midnight 
to 8 00 A M so the teach-in was all night long 
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And I remember a guy by the name of Kenneth [E ] 
Boulding who I think is still alive 
Yes he is 

Oh you told me I guess He was the prime 
speaker on the big university diag the big 
open area m the center of the University of 
Michigan campus And I was already by that time 
very antiwar 

What turned you around in the course of a year 7 
The facts [Laughter] It was the wrong war and 
it was very obvious You know 7 And even though 
I had tremendous admiration for a professor who 
supported American policy it was quite obvious 
that there was no justification 

I say that m sort of a blunt way the 
facts But it was the facts And I think for 
people who were prepared to be critical who were 
open-minded enough to be critical of American 
policy it was clearly a mistake It was clearly 
an internal problem It was not a massive threat 
to American national security It was an almost 
rabid paranoia about communism that drove us into 
that 

Did you join any organization or group 7 
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ZELMAN No I wasn't active in any organized movement 

But I went to the teach-ins and later on got a 
little bit more [involved] 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

ZELMAN And [sometimes] it's one of those flukes in life 

that makes the rest of your life different I 
was not living at home much really I was 
staying with someone else 
VASQUEZ After you left Michigan 9 

ZELMAN No jat Michigan m my senior year The apartment 

in which I was officially located was not the 
place I usually stayed One morning I came back 
to the apartment to get something It was about 
eight o'clock in the morning and the phone rang 
I picked it up and it was the chairman of 
the political science honors program He said 
You know I've been trying to reach you for the 
last couple of days This was my last call but 
we have till today to nominate some student for 
this political science fellowship at UCLA Do 
you want to do it 9 And I said No I don't 
want to go to California particularly I had 
applied to a variety of other schools for graduate 
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work in political science And he said Look 
you’re the only person m the honors program not 
applying to law school So we've got to nominate 
somebody We just want to keep our hand in this 
program [Laughter] So I said Okay 
Did you [ultimately] apply to law schools as 
well 9 

I ultimately never applied to law school I took 
the law school exam but I never applied to law 
school So I said Okay He said Look I'11 

write you a recommendation and Jacobson will 
write you a recommendation We'll send your 
application We just have got to get it in I 
said Okay do it So they did it A few 

weeks later I got this letter from UCLA telling 
me that they’d given me a scholarship—or a 
teaching assistantship is what they gave me 
They didn't give me the fellowship I wanted that 
I had applied for which was a four-year thing 
But they gave me a teaching assistantship And I 
wrote back saying I rejected it Then a couple 
of weeks later they wrote back and said Well 
the fellowship has become available And I 
ended up going there 
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My alternatives were to go back to New York 
and go to Columbia [University]--but I would have 
had to work because it was very expensive and I 
had no money—or to go to Wisconsin or stay at 
Michigan Maybe there were one or two other 
schools I got into [the University of 
California Berkeley] ultimately also but they 
didn't guarantee me any money UCLA was giving 
me four years and I wanted to go to graduate 
school I had to go to graduate school at the 
time because of the war I didn't want to go [to 
war] I didn't believe m it so I went to UCLA 
Did you manage that with a [student] classifica¬ 
tion or through the lottery system 7 
I never had to go through any big deal to stay 
out of the draft I maintained a student defer¬ 
ment And then when they went to the lottery I 
was twenty-six or twenty-seven and out of it 
Technically the student deferment at the 
time was literally just that a deferment for 
your student years I would have been eligible 
at twenty-six or twenty-five when that deferment 
ran out But since they went to the lottery at 
that point they never really went after anybody 
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As I later understood they never wanted anybody 
that old anyway They wanted eighteen-year-olds 
So I came to UCLA 

Who was the most influential on you at UCLA m 
terms of your instructors 9 

The professor I liked the most in a sense and 
got along with the best was a guy by the name of 
Richard [N ] Rosecrans He is now back at UCLA' 
He's back after a detour through Berkeley and 
Cornell As a matter of fact I always mean to go 
back and see him I left him a note once and he 
didn't call me I was very surprised He was a 
really nice guy and I worked for him as a 
researcher He taught sort of international 
relations and security politics For a while at 
UCLA I was into that That s what I did my 
master's [thesis] on at UCLA international 
relations I read all of Daniel Ellsberg s 
articles—not his antiwar stuff--Daniel 
Ellsberg's Rand [Corporation] papers You know 
[on] deterrence theory And Bernard Brodie 
Thomas Elsborg and all these strategic 
thinkers That was really my major focus 

I remember Rosecrans wanted me to go to 
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Monterey and learn Chinese He wanted me to 
become a Chinese expert [Laughter] I couldn't 
handle that But I moved away from international 
relations I think in large part because I got 
more interested in politics--national state 
local politics—and less interested in all this 
arms control/deterrence theory stuff I had been 
studying 

I mean I read all those Herman Kahn books 
Thinking About the Unthinkable and On 
Thermonuclear War and On Escalation where 
there's 250 steps of escalation of crisis you 
know ^ I found them fascinating and 
interesting But the antiwar movement was 
building and somehow or other I was 
uncomfortable studying all this stuff about bombs 
and deterrence theory when basically I thought 
It's all m the wrong direction 

I remember we had a seminar on [military] 
defense I had written what was a really good 


1 Kahn Herman Thinking About the Unthinkable New 
York Horizon Press 1962 On Thermonuclear War Westport 
Connecticut Greenwood Press 1961 On Escalation Metaphors 
and Scenarios New York Frederick A Prager Inc 1965 
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article on Deterrence Theory and the Korean 
War —which Rosecrans published for me in a 
pamphlet--about the failure of deterrence m the 
Korean War what I called a bilateral failure of 
deterrence The Americans were unable to 
convince the Chinese that if they entered the 
war the Americans would carry through The 
Chinese were unable to convince the Americans 
that If you go into North Korea we're coming 
in' I analyzed—and I think it was a fairly 
sophisticated paper especially for someone who 
was only twenty-one or twenty-two at the time- 
how deterrence had failed how the signals 
between the countries had broken down 

I think the assumption was at the time that 
had either side been successful had the 
Americans been able to convince the Chinese that 
We have no interest up there we'll stop here if 
you don't come in the Chinese would have stayed 
out And had the Chinese been able to convince 
the Americans that If you go into North Korea 
we're coming in the Americans would have stayed 
out But neither side was able to credibly 


impose its threat 
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It sounds like slowly but surely that body of 
knowledge was becoming less relevant to you 
It seemed that way I mean I was interested in 
arms control but you couldn't really deal with 
arms control without dealing with bombs and 
deterrence theory and weapons systems It just 
didn't seem that I wanted to steep myself in 
information about which weapon system was better 
for deterrence theory 

Were you involved in any kind of political 
organizations at this time 9 

No I was not I remember one day Rosecrans 
brought into class a calculator a Rand 
Corporation calculator I don't remember it 
exactly It was like two or three concentric 
circles And the first circle was something like 
height from which the bomb is dropped The 
second circle was tonnage of the bomb or 
explosive power of the bomb And the third was 
density of population You could move the 
different circles around to match up what size 
bomb exploded from what height would kill so many 
people m what density of population And I 
remember thinking to myself This is not what I 
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want to study for the rest of my life 

At that point I moved away from that and 
began moving more into politics I began study¬ 
ing American opinion and American politics and 
parties and the presidency and Congress and all 
those kinds of things And that f s what I ended 
up doing my dissertation on 1 

Now you got your dissertation and went into 

teaching 7 

Yes 

Where along the line did you move from gearing 
yourself for government [service] to becoming an 
academic 7 

I never did It was a mistake I never wanted 
to be a teacher 
How'd that happen 7 

I think I was just incredibly naive When I went 
to graduate school to get a Ph D in political 
science I assumed that I was preparing myself 
for a career in some form of public life that I 
was going to learn politics political science 


1 Zelman Walter A Senate Dissent and the Vietnam 
War 1964-1968 Ph D diss University of California Los 
Angeles 1971 
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I fairly quickly began to realize that I wasn t 
really learning politics I was learning how to 
study politics--right?--and how to teach 
politics I mean I was reading academic works 
rather than practical works 

All the time you were doing security studies did 
you have visions of going into the federal 
government or perhaps serving in some kind of 
commission 9 

Yes Sure I thought I’d be some kind of high- 
level civil servant in the foreign service or 
on some arms control agency or something like 
that I didn’t think as much about elective 
office as I thought about those kinds of things 
So I was trying to learn politics and political 
science and government with a view towards going 
into some practical governmental experience 
Somewhere along the line it hit me I'm 
being trained to be a teacher And everybody who 
graduates with a Ph D becomes a college 
teacher I hadn’t really realized that Somehow 
or other I had never really been told that And 
I didn’t want to do that particularly I did in 
a sense everything I could to postpone it 
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Is that right 7 

Yes I had a hard time choosing a dissertation 
topic after I finished my Ph D exams I went 
from one non-political science-type topic to 
another I was very journalistically oriented I 
was very practically oriented I wanted to study 
something current I didn t want to study some 
theoretical concepts I finally chose a subject 
U S Senate Critics in the Vietnam War the rise 
of the Vietnam War dissent 

The war was still very hot it was '69 But 
the early critics had passed on The phase I 
ended up studying was 1964 to 1968 The timeline 
of my dissertation ended up being really the 
origins of the Vietnam War which was the late 
fifties and early sixties and then through the 
beginnings of the Senate dissent which was really 
about 1962 ’63 and ending in 1968 with [Presi¬ 

dent] Lyndon [B ] Johnson's announcement that he 
was stepping down That was where I stopped 
Did you focus on any particular senators 7 
Yes Well I focused on the early critics And 
I actually defined who they were I defined 
about fifteen people who by various criteria 
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were the early Vietnam War critics In order to 
meet my criteria for critic you had to be 
public So obviously I focused on [United 
States Senator Wayne L ] Morse and [United States 
Senator Ernest] Gruemng and [United States 
Senator J W ] Fulbright and [United States 
Senator Robert F ] Bobby Kennedy To a lesser 
extent [United States Senator Joseph S ] Joe 
Clark from Pennsylvania [United States Senator] 
Frank Church and [United States] Senator [Albert 
A ] Gore [Sr ] as I recall 

Those were some of the ones who were 
primary I focused on them and then I did write 
something about what I called the later 
critics There was a real interesting distinc¬ 
tion I thought between the early critics and 
the later critics The early critics were 
philosophical ideological critics They thought 
the war was wrong because it was fundamentally 
the wrong public policy for us to be pursuing 
Every one of them had tried to influence 
Johnson privately at first They almost all went 
to Johnson privately first and said This is 
wrong We ought to be looking at this we ought 
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to be looking at that And only when private 
persuasion failed did they make the break and go 
public Now of course it's commonplace to 
criticize the president m foreign policy but 
then we were just coming out of the heavy Cold 
War experiences 

Foreign policy was supposed to be bipartisan 
you were not supposed to criticize the president-- 
especially in wartime So it was a heavy decision 
on each one of their parts to say Okay I'm 
going to criticize the president publicly 
especially since almost all of them were 
Democrats So that's what I wrote my disserta¬ 
tion on 

And you still went into teaching 9 

Well you see I chose that dissertation in large 
part because I thought it was current I thought 
it would be interesting and I thought I could 
write a book on it My original intent--and if I 
had done it really well and thoroughly I probably 
could have done it--was to go backwards Rather 
than doing a Ph D and then get a teaching job 
and then turning a dissertation into a book I 
was going to write the book first and then worry 
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about the Ph D dissertation 

I thought I had a great topic that I could 
really sell 

I'm not sure it was but I don't think I did 
an interesting enough or good enough job And I 
certainly didn’t write it in a way that was 
accessible to the general public although X had 
lots of information that would have made a great 
story I could have written it--if I was a 
better writer at the time and more serious--as a 
great Barbara [W ] Tuchman-type story of current 
history How m effect these fifteen 
individuals played a major role in bringing to an 
end the Vietnam War 

I went back and interviewed them a lot of 
them Some of them I didn t get to see But I 
remember I met Morse and interviewed him I spent 
a few hours with him I remember meeting Ernest 
Gruenmg He was in a way the most impressive 
to me I think he's dead now He was seventy- 
five or eighty years old at the time This was 
1969 He was out of the Senate at the time 

He said I remember what made me become a 
critic of the war what made me really vote with 
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Morse against the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution and 
become an outspoken critic at the time It was 
because I was sitting in the Senate one day and I 
thought about if I were twenty [years old] and 
they drafted me what would I do' 7 And I thought 
1 1 couldn’t go * And he said That did it for 
me That made me realize I had to stop it 

You know' 7 Both he and Morse knew when they 
began to be visible aggressive critics that they 
were finished in the Senate They knew first 
that they were finished in terms of internal 
influence m the Senate They knew that they 
were probably finished as senators that they 
would never win reelection And they didn’t 
They were attacking their own party s policy 
More so the president But what they decided to 
do—they did it consciously and I think they 
were effective--was give up on the Senate They 
said The battle is not going to be won by 
influencing the United States Senate The 
battle's going to be won by influencing the 
public 

They fueled and gave status to all those 
marginally acceptable groups out there that were 
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beginning to stand up against the war Then we 
had a couple of United States senators who were 
doing it And when you had people like [United 
States Senator Michael J ] Mike Mansfield and 
others come onboard you then had a corps of 
impeccable establishment individuals who were 
saying This is not a left-wing crusade You’re 
not a communist if you disagree with the war 
So they played a critical role 
Now you taught for a few years and then you 
left teaching 

Well as I say I don't think I ever wanted to be 
a teacher I think m the early seventies when I 
started teaching I was finishing my dissertation 
I had to earn a little money I avoided a full¬ 
time [job] I was the only one in my graduating 
Ph D class that wasn't out there slogging 
walking the pavement looking for a full-time 
teaching job I was not It was a very liberal 
period m my life a very interesting personal 
period It was the late sixties lots of things 
were going on lots of ideas were circulating I 
wasn't particularly worrying yet about a career 


or money 
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Were you married yet 9 

No I'm still not married I just did a lot of 
different things with my life I wanted to teach 
and I had a lot of personal things I wanted to 
do So I taught part-time And I enjoyed it I 
taught every bizarre course I could get my hands 
on I would create new courses and teach in 
different ways 

What kinds of things would you teach 9 
Well it culminated when I went to Pitzer 
[College] I taught part-time for several years 
in the state colleges But I had a course for 
example in my first year at [California State 
University] Northridge on Film and Politics 
It was a Political Science 1 class or Political 
Science 100 whatever the number was Each week 
I would show movies Not movies so much about 
politics per se but movies that reflected 
political culture Then we would discuss the 
films I enjoyed teaching it and I think the 
students liked it It was sort of an eye-opener 
for them 

The real theme of the course was Politics 


is all over the place 


Politics is m the Boys' 
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Club it's in the PTA [Parent-Teachers 
Association] and it's in the union You know 7 
It's even in organized baseball All these 
things that you’re exposed to in life that you 
think are just cultural phenomena there is a 
political element to them There's a socializa¬ 
tion process that's going on I used movies [m 
that way] 

I taught at Northndge for a few years I 
taught at [California State University] Long 
Beach for a year And then I got a job 
Again not so much because I was seeking it [A 
job] came along for a full-time job at Pitzer 
College 

I really liked teaching at Pitzer College 
It was a wonderful school Small liberal arts 
bright students interesting kinds of students 
The biggest problem was that it was m Claremont 
[California] I was beginning to itch to do other 
things to find some other political avenues for 
myself 

I suspect that had Pitzer College been m 
Los Angeles so that I could have gone home at 
night or gone home in the afternoon and done some 
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things other than teaching I might have stayed 
for a while But it wasn t It was m Claremont 
and they wanted me there four days a week There 
was no way in the world I was going to move to 
Claremont They wanted me to teach full-time 
You know they wanted the right thing they 
wanted a full-time college teacher for their kind 
of school I wasn’t prepared to do it They 
offered me a three-year contract on a tenure 
track and I turned it down and left 
What were you involved in at the time 
politically 7 What did you want to be involved 
m 7 

At the time I really wasn’t doing anything 
politically 

But you knew you didn't want to teach 7 
X knew I wanted to begin to get involved in 
California politics 

From that point until you got to Common Cause 
tell me about your political odyssey from ’75 to 
1978 three years 

Well there wasn't that much time between that 
time I left Pitzer m the spring of '75 And 
at the time again the thing I thought I was 
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going to do was write a book I had at least one 
publisher who claimed to be very very interested 
This was still the book on Vietnam'’ 

No That was gone I thought I was going to 
write a book on film and politics a sort of 
commerically oriented book about American film 
and how it reflects political values It would 
have been a great subject but you know I didn't 
know that much about it I had read some books 
about it I taught it I had my own views on it 
but I was far from a film expert Still I 
think had I really worked at it and really done 
it I could have done it 

I started staying home during the days that 
summer and watching old movies on TV--we didn’t 
have VCRs [video cassette recorders] yet And 
I’d go around to wherever films were playing and 
started really picking up on old films I was 
going to write on Westerns spy movies and 
political movies per se and show what these 
reflect about our political culture I wrote a 
couple of chapters actually sent them around to 
a few people and got some modest levels of 
interest but nothing dramatic Then the people 
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who really had said they were interested weren’t 
interested and I got depressed and dropped it 

By that time money had become an issue I 
had to make some money Actually no I had some 
money put away I was able to get along So 
then I guess at that time I took a job with Tom 
Hayden my first real political activity In the 
late summer of 1975 he had announced he was run¬ 
ning for U S Senate against [Congressman John 
V ] Tunney And I floundered m the campaign for 
several months They didn't really give me 
anything much to do I edited the newsletter I 
did this I did that But the campaign while 
having some great motivations was really time- 
bound They were terrified of anyone who brought 
a different kind of experience to the campaign 
than Tom and his closest friends [had] all of 
whom were steeped in the organizational politics 
of the antiwar movement And any of us who came 
from a different bent just couldn't break m 

Eventually in December or so I became the 
scheduler of the campaign and scheduled Tom and 
Jane [Fonda] for the next four or five months 
with others who would determine everywhere they 
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went and figure out what strategies to apply 
This was your first direct political experience 9 
My first real hands-on political experience 
That was '75 through the spring of 76 when he 
lost to Tunney Then I immediately started 
looking for another job m electoral politics 
because I was really into it It had been a 
wonderful [experience] Although I didn’t like a 
lot of the internal workings of the campaign I 
loved the campaigning experience—and still do 
Campaigns are fabulous experiences Socially 
personally politically they're just wonderful 
evolving exercises I looked for another job and 
it turned out that the congressional seat in which 
I lived was very competitive at the time It was 
the biggest congressional race m California at 
the time 

Which district was this 9 

It was the Twenty-seventh Congressional District 
The Democratic [candidate] was a guy by the name 
of Gary Familian and the Republican [candidate] 
was [Congressman Robert K ] Bob Dornan The 
famous Bob Dornan was making his first run for 
public office and it was viewed as a big race 
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A fairly liberal Democrat versus this right-wing 
conservative in a district which everybody knew 
either one could win So I got a job m that 
campaign And it was a horrible campaign 
Why'’ 

Oh just the conflicts between the campaign 
manager and the candidate were terrible deep- 
seated 

Who was the campaign manager'’ 

John Lovell Deep-seated conflicts The campaign 
got caught into all sorts of borderline-corrupt 
activities right at the end All sorts of 
problems came up and Dornan won 
What was your role 7 

Scheduling basically Deciding where the candi¬ 
date would go and setting up all the events 
Fortunately it didn’t last too long My career 
was sort of at a crossroads I could see 
continuing to do campaigns and electoral politics 
but I already had a sense that you could become 
what they call a campaign junkie very quickly 
Going from one campaign to the next and always 
being insecure about where the next campaign was 
coming from I just didn’t see myself quite doing 
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that I was uncomfortable with that image 
Had you begun to be disillusioned by electoral 
politics at all 9 

No No That campaign had been a disaster but 
still very exciting m its own way So I began 
looking around to other avenues and options One 
of the things I heard about was a job at Common 
Cause which was an organization I knew a lot 
about although I had never really been personally 
exposed to it It was a job as the field director 
for southern California I went interviewed for 
it and got it 
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2 Side A] 

With a somewhat inauspicious beginning to a 
political career a number of campaigns you were 
first involved with they were not in themselves 
successful but good experiences for you Is 
there anything else that you want to add to that 
discussion before we move on 9 What did you learn 
your first times out about being involved m 
political campaigns' 7 

I don’t remember I don t remember what my first 
impressions were of political campaigns 
But you weren't disillusioned with politics' 7 
No I would say my first experiences with 
political campaigning had to do more with personal 
realities than they did with political issues 
Political campaigns are incredibly invigorating 
exciting events One hates to use a sexual 
analogy but there is a movement towards a peak 
moment that you know is coming that is building 
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that is out there Then it finally happens and 
there is sometimes an enormous letdown after it 
happens 
Win or lose 9 

Win or lose I remember the first campaign I was 
m One of the people there the day before the 
election said Tomorrow you're going to be 
miserable ' I said Why 9 He said Because 
you re going to have nothing to do Your life 
has been just consumed with it So tomorrow is 
going to be a blank You're going to sit around 
you're going to look at these empty walls and 
people will be moving boxes out It's over 
They close [the campaign headquarters] in a 
day Campaigns shut down real fast 
So is this the drug for the campaign junkie 9 
I think that is what the notion of a campaign 
junkie is It's very easy to get hooked on 
campaigns They are terrifically exciting 
especially if you have a lot of people involved 
and you have something of a grass-roots element 
or a large staff where people get to know each 
other You work together in closed corridors as 
opposed to being on the twentieth floor of some 
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consultant : 1 s office just figuring out how to 
raise money and buy television I don't know if 
that is quite as invigorating 

The personal responses I think were more 
dramatic to me than anything else Eventually I 
remember just learning the power of the media 
the enormous amounts of time and energy that can 
be spent running around without making a dent at 
all 

On the media 0 

No until the media comes in 

Until you can manipulate it or until you can use 
it° Until you get the money 0 

Paid television especially You can work months 
and months and months make a dent of five or ten 
points in recognition and you think you re doing 
everything in the world Your candidates are m 
fourteen places in a day It is still nothing 
I've interviewed a couple of campaign operatives 
handlers whatever you want to call them One 
made a comment that he is always--he works for a 
particular senator--trying to get him free time 
on media There are a lot of ways to get free 
time on media but the candidate has no time for 
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free media He is too busy out raising money 
Paid media that gets into a lot of questions of 
course But I think yes there is a major fund¬ 
raising problem Intelligent candidates are 
quite prepared to go after free media but 
Is it realistic anymore 9 

Yes I think it is Some do better than others 
at it and some sort of don't want it Some 
candidates may feel that they have some 
weaknesses if they go out there and expose 
themselves 

So they want to control it 

Their strength is more m the ability to raise 
money and control media which is paid media But 
even when you want to go out the media isn't 
always listening You find that you have to get 
more and more extreme to get the free media's 
attention 

You can't just go out there and announce 
some significant proposal you have on welfare 
You've got to go m front of the welfare 
department and get four or five people who are 
down-and-out to stand beside you and go through 
some rhetorical exercise m order to get a media 
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event Some candidates don't like that 
Ultimately the impression I get when you're a 
candidate is that the media is going to pretty 
much give equal time 
Over time 0 

Over time So to the extent that you raise an 
issue and you get your face out there and you get 
your issue out there there is the other guy 
And you may be opening the terrain for him 
To some extent So if the next guy does it 
you're going to do it I remember the campaign 
we just ran on our political reform issue A lot 
of our consultants and experts were telling us 
Be careful If you get too much time it's just 
going to go to the other side If you get your 
time three weeks out [in advance of the election] 
they may get theirs a week out when people are 
paying attention And you don't want that to 
happen 

So timing becomes more important 0 
Timing becomes more important 

Tell me something else Some people say that even 
with the hurly-burly of a campaign they never are 
more in touch with the electorate Others have 
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said that one of the dangers of campaigners is 
that they get caught up with themselves they 
lose a sense of reality and begin to think that 
what they're saying is all that is happening out 
there To put it another way perhaps what the 
media reflects about their campaign is reality 
and they get further and further away from the 
electorate What is your sense of that' 7 
My sense is that it is probably all true It 
depends m part on the candidate and it depends 
a lot on the circumstances I can imagine how 
campaigns do sometimes bring candidates closer to 
the people make them think about things they 
hadn't thought about before put them out on the 
streets make them meet real people 
Can you think of an example of when that might 
have happened 7 

No I mean I haven't been involved m that many 
candidate campaigns And that's probably 
particularly true in small campaigns like 
assembly campaigns city council campaigns where 
the most effective thing a candidate can do is go 
door-to-door If you want to run for the state 
assembly in California the best thing you can do 
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is raise money and go door-to-door It doesn't 
do you a lot of good to go to fifteen- or twenty- 
person meetings It would take you an hour and a 
half or two hours to drive there speak and come 
back And the people who came [were] already 
committed You’re better off knocking on fifty 
or a hundred doors and talking to people one-on- 
one 

That was the standard way of doing things and 
then it got away from that Now there seems to 
be a trend back to that [approach] with recent 
campaigns in San Francisco 

What the trend is away from is volunteerism I 

think to some extent that is still true You 
used to have statewide campaigns where people 
would go door-to-door That is a thing of the 
past for the time being Nobody can generate the 
number of volunteers to do that kind of thing 
Why 9 
Oh 

The issues seem to be there 

I think people are disenchanted with politics I 
think a lot of the people who were the backbone 
of volunteer campaigns are working Students 
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don t have the interest m politics that they 
used to have Candidates are prone to generate 
images and campaigns that are oriented more 
towards raising money and buying television 
time In fact a lot of campaigners will tell 
you that running volunteers is expensive 
When did that change 7 

You're better off saving the money People think 
volunteers are free but to have volunteers you 
have to have coordinators You've got to buy the 
precinct sheets you have people there to tell 
them where to go and the question is Are you 
better off sending five or ten people out walking 
ten or fifteen precincts as opposed to buying 
five radio spots 7 
Or direct mail 7 

Or adding to your direct mail program Most of 
the consultants these days would say Sure do 
it all if you can But if you can't direct mail 
or television is the most productive way to go 

What I think has changed is that candidates 
now are recognizing that walking door-to-door is 
the best way to go so long as you can see a sig¬ 
nificant number of people over time Obviously 
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m statewide races that is ridiculous In 
countywide races that is ridiculous But if 
you’re running for the state assembly and you’re 
a Democrat m a primary with four or five 
Democrats you start walking six or seven months 
out You walk the precincts of your most likely 
voters and you get to them You may have 
thousands and thousands and thousands of voters 
and you may only have thirty or forty thousand 
people voting It can make a difference 
Then why are assembly races costing so much if 
that is a pretty cheap way of doing it 7 
I think anybody would tell you to do both It's 
not a substitute for spending money 
But it is still a viable way of meeting people 
and getting the image across 0 

I think it is a productive way especially if 
you're talking about a race where there is a 
number of candidates Therefore you are over 
the course of months and months maybe talking to 
five or ten thousand people who are likely 
voters You get it from the registration You 
know they are likely conservative Democrats 
which is what you are targeting You've met five 
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or ten thousand of them personally and it is a 
close race 

It can make the difference 9 
Oh sure 

If you were to put an arbitrary date on when 
volunteerism in campaigns became a thing of the 
past when would you say that was 9 
As I recall the last really giant volunteer 
effort I saw was around the early 1970s 
For [George] McGovern 9 

McGovern I don’t remember another one after 
but I remember that was a giant effort 
But it was really a one-issue candidacy wasn't it 9 
Well yes He tried to raise a lot of other 
issues but I think that was sort of the decline 
After that politics got a lot murkier to people 
The civil rights movement wasn't the same as it 
had been The antiwar movement dissipated Hard 
times started becoming hard times economically 
Young people started going to work Candidates 
since then I don't think have inspired Then you 
went into another era of campaigning I wouldn't 
be surprised if somebody could point out some 
other dates '72 '74 '76 Somewhere between the 
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early to mid-seventies I think But until that 
time the McGovern thing was very big but not un¬ 
common I mean you go back to 1968 the [United 
States Senator Eugene] McCarthy and the [United 
States Senator Robert F ] Kennedy campaigns were 
massive volunteer efforts 

In talking to someone that was very active in the 
McGovern campaign he has never gotten over the 
fact that the war issue--which he felt was so 
clear--just couldn't pull m people McGovern did 
so badly Do you think a whole generation of 
people just got as you say disenchanted with 
politics' 7 

Liberals sort of got disenchanted with their fail¬ 
ure the war and the exhaustion of that effort 
But on the whole I think what you really had was 
a breakdown m the early to mid-seventies of 
classic political alliances 
On the left or on the right' 7 

Well let me describe it in an overall kind of 
way I have an article When it comes out 1 1 11 

show you It deals with a lot of this 1 


1 Zelman Walter A Stagnation and Drift in California 
Politics ’ In California Policy Choices vol 5 edited by 
Donald R Winkler and John J Kirlin 235-50 Los Angeles 
University of Southern California School of Public 
Administration 1989 
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You may recall that in 1968 there was a book 
called I think it was called The New 

Majority or something like that ^ It was by 
[Richard M ] Scammon and [Ben J ] Wattenberg who 
are not my favorites now But at the time 
I know the book was great academically but it 
really hit a core element m the late sixties or 
early seventies that the old alliances--the tradi¬ 
tional sort of liberal [versus] conservative 
Democratic [versus] Republican alliances--were 
breaking down Increasing numbers of Americans 
were coming under cross pressures It wasn t that 
clear anymore what was liberal and what was 
conservative in society 

The classic example would be upper-income 
Anglos who would be reasonably liberal on civil 
rights reasonably liberal on social issues like 
pornography abortion and even guns--those kinds 
of thmgs—the death penalty maybe even liberal- 
to-moderate on foreign policy issues but very 
conservative on traditional Republican economic- 


1 Scammon Richard M and Ben J Wattenberg The Real 
Majority New York Coward McCann and Geoghegan Inc 1971 
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regulation issues as Republicans are But they 
were breaking away 

On the Democratic side it was more drama¬ 
tic You had sort of the middle the bastion of 
the Democratic party which was white and working 
class bailing out to some extent getting very 
very conservative on some of the social issues 
That is where someone like McGovern got 
slaughtered McGovern was liberal on the war he 
was pro-abortion he was for gun control He was 
sympathetic to gays He was not rabid on 
pornography He was not a virulently anticrime 
type of guy 

And his minimum income proposals ' 7 

That s right You began to get a large number of 
Democrats I think still liberal on the economic 
issues but very conservative on the social issues 
of crime guns abortion drugs and pornography 
Lower-income to middle-income Democrats 
especially Anglos were conservative on these 
issues They began to break away from the Democ¬ 
ratic party Since then I think it has not 
been that clear really who is where 
politically 
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The unity that both parties had m terms of 
liberal versus conservative has sort of dissipa¬ 
ted It has broken down It leaves people a 
little more confused More Democratic candidates 
are going after the middle trying to woo back 
these sort of conservative Democrats that deserted 
the party Which turns off the liberal activists 
of the party who no longer are quite as enthusi¬ 
astic about candidates talking about the death 
penalty and not willing to stand up on abortion 
who are not willing to fight [military] aid to 
the Contras [Nicaraguan military organization 
funded by the United States] I think there was 
a certain disenchantment that started to set m 
This break down of a definition a redefimtional 
process does that open up the process to those 
who can manipulate the image 9 
Yes 

To even set the agenda if you will 9 
Yes I think what happened is that you had the 
rise of television for example Television is a 
very image-oriented thing You have a huge number 
of Americans in what I would call a very murky 
political middle ground willing to go liberal or 
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conservative depending upon the issue Probably 
if you gave them a political-psychological test 
they would be schizophrenic liberal over here 
conservative over there then back to liberal 
over here 

Well how do you appeal to those people? You 
find the one issue that works where you appeal on 
the basis of a candidate rather than a platform 
All of that is the kind of thing that works best 
on your thirty-second television spot In fact 
you want to stay away from a platform because you 
are going to find in that something that turns 
them off So you pick single issues They work 
well on television 

You pick candidates who have good images 
They work well on television You can create 
images rather than substance a lot of those kinds 
of things Of course money begins to play a role 
m that too How do you get to television which 
is now the dominant market 9 Well you need 
money How do you get money 9 You have to get 
money by usually moderating your stands on certain 
kinds of things especially on the Democratic 


side 
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Does this account for that fluidity that goes 
through the nine-month or ten-month campaign 
where people save what they really want to 
identify themselves as--define themselves—for 
the very last month or the last six weeks ' 7 
No I think they want to define themselves as 
soon as they can But it means that if televi¬ 
sion is the critical thing and there are several 
themes you are playing with you need to raise 
money You generally need to raise money by not 
alienating certain sources too much You 
ultimately want to make an appeal that is middle 
ground You want to make an appeal that is more 
based on the candidate s image than on issue 
basis and substance 

Well none of these are the kinds of things 
that draw large numbers of people into the 
political process None of these things are the 
kinds of ideological appeals that inspire people 
and get them out on a Saturday afternoon to walk 
a precinct 

What does this do to political discourse in a 
democracy that is evermore sophisticated and 
complex ' 7 
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I think we’re having very difficult times Part 
of it is because the parties--and it’s not a 
simple equation—are failing to define political 
choices for people The political scientist used 
to write about the party as the sort of cue- 
giver People may not really know what a 
Democrat and Republican is that much They may 
not be able to define it but they have some 
sense of which party is which They have some 
sense of which party is closer to their points of 
view They can adhere to one party 

Increasingly over the last twenty years you 
have more people declaring themselves as indepen¬ 
dent more people declaring themselves weak 
identifiers more people switching from one party 
to the other People are in the middle The 
vast majority of people are in a very very sort 
of muddy middle ground They move back and forth 
from one party to the other It is very difficult 
to get a clear-cut issue debate going because 
everybody is too wary about going too far out on 
a limb 

You may build a coalition on one issue but 
it has absolutely no relevance to the next issue 
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That is what the essence of a party is A party 
is a coalition of groups that has a cluster of 
issues that they hold xn common Well now you 
have a coalition of groups forming a party but 
they fall apart depending on what the issue is 
Parties give fewer cues People don't know who 
stands where They rely more on single interest 
groups to give them cues on particular issues 
But that doesn t force their coalitional power 
It doesn't force their larger understandings of 
who is really in the long run on what side 
Does it foster a very unitary view of what the 
political system is 7 

It is a constantly changing view of who is on 
what side on what issue and at what particular 
point m time That is not the stuff of which 
political parties are made It's not the stuff 
from which activists are made It's an appeal 
Do this for me today but tomorrow I may hate 
you 

Would an activist want to unify through a close 
systems approach ' 7 

I think there is something to that But I think 
it is also the candidates given all these 
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forces—given the dominance of television given 
the dominance of money--that are frankly less 
concerned about going out and wooing fifty 
activists who will volunteer time for them It 
is not as important as wooing fifty fund-raisers 
In California do you think the political parties 
are becoming too weak 9 Is there something to the 
notion that strong parties would begin to settle 
things down a little bit 9 

Yes I think it is true that parties are losing 
their mobilizing capacity I think that is 
unfortunate But I am one of those who tends to 
look at the historical causes of things as 
opposed to saying Well now we should change 
that I don t know that 

There are a lot of people out there talking 
about reinvigorating the parties In general I 
think that is a positive idea but they tend to 
forget why the parties are where they are 
Political reformers can't fight cultural change 
There is a limited realm of manuever that you 
have The parties have gotten weaker because of 
huge changes that have taken place in our society 
with regard to how people view issues with 
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regard to how people raise money with regard to 
the confusion that is genuinely out there as to 
the right responses to society's problems today 
You can't just say that we 11 reform these rules 
and that is going to make up for much more 
important critical and historical changes 

For example people probably still vote their 
pocketbooks That is probably still the single 
most important thing Yet what are the critical 
issues of economics today 7 You've got a Republi¬ 
can president running up massive deficits 
You've got Democrats talking about balanced 
budgets You've got Democrats who still want to 
see lower-income people protected but are no 
longer willing to spend the money to do it You 
have in the late seventies and early eighties 
stagflation And you have the greatest economists 
in the country genuinely confused as to what is 
happening 

Who knows anymore what is liberal and 
conservative on the most fundamental issues of 
the time 7 Regulation or deregulation 7 More 
government less government 7 Free enterprise 
regulation 7 These are issues which liberals and 
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conservatives are arguing about You can see two 
people on a talk show and you don’t know what 
side they're going to come out on anymore You 
know he is a liberal and he is a conservative 
but it could be that the liberal is going to be 
arguing for less government intervention 
So is there a political redefinition going on 7 
There is a real genuine confusion genuine 
debate about some of the really fundamental 
economic structures and things that we relate 
to That too leaves people out there wondering 
who is what what is where and how do I behave 
politically ' 7 

Let me ask you one more general philosophical 
question then we’ll get back to some concrete 
discussions 

Is that perhaps why the Reagan administra¬ 
tion was so successful m arbitrarily defining 
what was the American ethic what was the American 
religious preference any number of things where 
they basically made people feel good about being 
American and getting out of the [national] 
malaise that [President James E ] Jimmy Carter 
had referred to 9 Because of this confusion 9 
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Because as you said it is more political 9 
I think the good thing that Reagan tapped into 
was more than political There was a general 
sense of lack of confidence in the country lack 
of respect for the institutions weakness of the 
country in international relations—whether that 
was correct or not I think Reagan sort of made 
people play that strain very well [He was] 
trying to get people thinking good about what it 
was to be an American of America in the world 
and all that kind of thing I don't know that it 
had anything really tangible to do with any 
public policy 

Why do you think the Democratic party has been so 
slow m taking the initiative and is still 
reacting to Reagamsm 9 

I don't think the Democratic party really knows 
what to do 

Is there more confusion m the ranks of the 
Democrats than Republicans 9 

I think there is genuine philosophical confusion 
I think most Democrats whether they still believe 
in them or not fear that the fundamental 
principles of the party are no longer widely 
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accepted out there xn mainstream America On the 
federal-government tax-spending programs the 
perception is that they haven t worked and aren t 
working Whether that is true or not is another 
guess right 9 But that is the perception out 
there I honestly don't think that the Democrats 
really know what to replace them with 
They've lost confidence in their own programs 9 
Or maybe they believe that it is really the way 
to go and we never really did it well enough We 
never put enough money in it Reagan cut too 
much of it It would have worked but the fact 
of the matter is the image out there amongst the 
public is that those programs aren t working 
The Democrats have to find new ways to address 
the same concerns with different means I don't 
know that they have to know what those means are 
Even when someone like Jesse [L ] Jackson lays 
out a pretty clear exposition of what the needs 
are 

I think that for a large segment of the popula¬ 
tion even for a large segment of Democrats they 
will still acknowledge the needs The difference 
is What are the solutions 9 The spending 
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solutions don't fly very well 

Jesse Jackson can do just fine I think in 
a Democratic primary when he is basically 
appealing to 30 or 40 percent of the Democratic 
party the really liberal wing of the Democratic 
party the minority wing of the Democratic 
party He can do very well there Take that 
program and try to appeal to the other 60 or 70 
percent of the American public and he is in 
trouble He doesn't need to do that at the 
moment It is not his goal 

I think there is a lot of confusion amongst 
the Democrats They are searching They are 
trying to adhere to the same values to the same 
principles but they are trying to find a means 
of doing that by doing things that don't involve 
as much money and perhaps are more creative 
Let's get back to some areas that I didn't cover 
last time Tell me about the Los Angeles Special 
Citizens Commission on Campaign Reform You were 
appointed to it in 1978 Who appointed you 7 
I was a new staff member on Common Cause In 
fact I was the southern California field 
director That was what I was originally hired 
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to do in 1977 I got on that commission because 
the [Los Angeles City] Council decided to create 
a citizens commission to study campaign financing 
m the city 
As a result of what 9 

I don't remember I guess there was some scandal 
or some concern about campaign money that created 
this citizens committee of fifteen people one 
appointed by each member of the council and one 
appointed by each of the city officials I guess 
the executive directer of Common Cause at that 
time was someone who knew [Councilwoman] Pat 
Russell pretty well She had to appoint somebody 
I guess from his district Pat Russell appointed 
me I served on this commission 
That was your first experience with campaign 
reform 9 

No because as soon as I started working with 
Common Cause I got into campaign reform 
Although when I got on Common Cause we were 
mostly focusing on the state and the federal 
level This was a city level Ultimately the 
chairman of that commission a guy by the name of 
Andy Shephard then a lawyer m Los Angeles he 
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was appointed by [Los Angeles City Attorney] Burt 
Pines He and I really did most of the work and 
this was a volunteer commission with virtually no 
staff 

What was your charge'* 

As I recall to draft a proposed reform ordinance 
for the city 
Did you** 

Oh yes We drafted a radical proposal which 
included campaign contribution limits and spending 
limits and public financing 
At the local level'* 

At the local level It was a very very sound 
proposal 

Was it based m part on the 1974 Fair Political 
Practices Act'* 1 

Well that was just a disclosure law This was 
taking a much larger step It was based on a lot 
of stuff we developed for Common Cause at the 
state and federal levels But I think the truth 
of the matter is when people start looking in a 
fair-minded kind of way at the problems of 


1 California Government Code Sections 81000-91015 
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campaign financing that is what you come to 

You come to placing some kinds of limits on 
contributions You come to the recognition that 
it is not enough that you’ve got to limit the 
spending Then either because you have a court 
problem or because you genuinely believe that you 
want to make fund-raising easier it is better 
for the candidates to be running on our money 
rather than on their money You come to public 
financing 

So it is the same way that the state commis¬ 
sion was set up here in California It had a lot 
of corporate types on it They came to the same 
conclusion But we got about thirteen or fourteen 
members of the commission As I recall about 
eight or nine voted for the final product Of 
the five or six who didn’t almost all of them 
were staff members of the council people 
[Political] incumbents 7 

Yes incumbents had appointed their own staff 
people to the commission They all opposed what 
the rest of us wanted to do because of course 
it was aimed at getting a little bit of 
competition at that time 
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What did you think you accomplished 9 
Nothing We developed a good model for city 
campaign financing buried in one of our files 
We raised the issue And just like Common Cause 
keeps doing every time we put out a new study on 
campaign money we get reporters more conscious 
of it It s hard to say We haven't passed the 
reform we wanted in all those years But I'm 
sure our efforts have had an enormous impact 
legislatively and upon the media 

When we first started publishing all these 
studies in California in 1977 1978 and 1979 

the media weren t writing a lot of stories about 
campaign money I think we had a large role m 
educating the Sacramento media in particular to 
the notion of what I call special interest 
politics m California how dominant the 
interest groups are why they are dominant how 
much money people raised where it goes what it 
does Now you can't pick up the newspaper 
[without reading about it] 

Then simply all you do sometimes is take public 
information and put it in a digestible format 
That's right We did that We put it in a 
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digestible formula but we also gave it some 
advocacy and some meaning You can't pick up a 
paper these days without reading some story about 
somebody's campaign money and what it is doing 
or about some group trying to influence the 
process and how much money they gave Those 
stories appear all the time 

And I'm sure they have a positive restraining 
effect That's probably our greatest accomplish¬ 
ment I think In the twelve years I've been 
here by getting all that information out by 
getting people to think in terms of who is trying 
to influence whom with money we have gotten a lot 
of legislators to do things that they otherwise 
would not have done Well we got them to not do 
things that they otherwise would have done 
Let's come back to Common Cause I want to go on 
to another body that you served on and that was 
with the Edmund G Pat Brown [Sr ] Institute 
[of Public Affairs] at California State 
University Los Angeles You served on the 
institute's criminal justice committee What was 
your purpose for being on that body and what 
were you trying to accomplish 9 
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I got pulled into that by a judge I forget his 
name He was then a municipal court judge I 
think he is now a superior court judge When Pat 
Brown set up that institute I guess it was 

a couple of years before that He set up all 
these different committees to look at different 
issues All of these people were doing things 
basically on a volunteer basis I don't know if 
there was much productivity 

I was invited to join this committee on 
criminal justice The reason I was invited to 
join was because Common Cause had been very 
active m working on some legislation with regard 
to judicial appointments how judges get 
appointed how judges get elected what problems 
there are now This judge had read about some of 
our work m that and asked me to come sit on this 
committee So I came After a while I guess I 
became chairman of it and met Pat Brown there 
He liked our ideas about how judges should be 
appointed how they should be confirmed and the 
problems with electing judges After our work on 
that we tried to develop some proposals but we 
couldn’t pass them 
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What was your impression of Pat Brown and his 
notion of appointing judges'* He is very proud of 
the judges he appointed 

I don't recall having any in-depth conversations 
with him about appointing judges I know that he 
claimed he tried to appoint high-quality people 
and he wasn't interestingly enough partisan in 
his appointments We did a massive study of this 
at one point He wasn't as partisan as either 
his son [Governor Edmund G Brown Jr ] or as 
[Governor] Ronald Reagan He appointed more 
Republicans than his son did and more Republicans 
than Ronald Reagan appointed Democrats 

I liked him a lot He is a marvelous guy a 
marvelous human being I still talk to him 
sometimes I just talked to him this morning 
He is still bursting with energy and enthusiasm 
and interest and real compassion and concern He 
is still a shrewd politician but he really has a 
concern for people who just aren't very well 
off He was miserable when he saw Reagan and 
later [Governor George C ] Deukmejian cutting 
programs for the poor He hated it It makes 


him miserable 
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Is he a Democratic liberal who hasn't gotten 
confused 9 

I think that is right yes He is an old-line 
Democratic liberal He doesn't mind raising 
taxes to take care of those people 
So what do you think you accomplished there 9 
I wasn't there very long The main thing I did 
was to develop some proposals about merit 
selections of appointing and electing judges 
But the legislature is not about to change that 
kind of stuff 

Why don 1 1 you think they'11 change 9 
I'm trying to remember now It was so long ago 
It is one of the few areas where there is 
political patronage by the governor of 
California 

We had the simplest proposal in the world and I 
thought it was so obvious and so meritorious yet 
we couldn't get it through the legislature At 
one point we actually advocated a really major 
change on how the judges would be appointed then 
we abandoned it 
Which was 9 

A merit selection proposal by which you would 
have panels recommending names to the governor 
who would then have to choose off the list A 
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Missouri plan^ so to speak But then we got 
into the notion of just changing the confirmation 
commission 

Right now in California the governor 
appoints anyone he wants There is some informal 
process by which he runs the name by the 
[California State] Bar Association The Bar 
Association sends them back as qualified 
unqualified very well qualified extremely 
well qualified I think there is still a rule 
of thumb that governors will not advance names if 
they are rated unqualified But once the 
governor makes an appointment to the superior 
court or the municipal court there is absolutely 
no check That's it The person is in When 
you consider that there is hardly any screening 
on the front end there's no screening on the 
back either 

Then you have appeals court judges They 
have to be confirmed by a three-person panel We 


1 A succinct discussion of Missouri’s experience can be 
found m David A Lenthold and John Carter's article m 
Reapportionment Politics The History of Redistricting in the 50 
States edited by Leroy Hardy Alan Heslop and Stuart Anderson 
181-85 Beverly Hills Sage Publications 1983 
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looked at who the three-person panel was The 
chief justice of the [California] Supreme Court 
who then has to confirm who is going to be their 
colleague on their own court The senior justice 
of the court of appeals who is about eighty-six 
years old We don’t want to be ageist but you 
have to begin to wonder whether or not we still 
want to elevate seniority with that kind of power 
m our society The third person was the 
attorney general who one has to presume has 
something of a conflict of interest since he or 
she is the prime litigant before whoever this 
[appeals court judge] is going to be or appears 
before whoever this is going to be more than 
anybody else So we had here three people none 
of whom is appropriate to sit on this committee 
There is no citizen on this commission no 
lawyers on it other than these three people All 
we advocated was a modest expansion of that 
[body] so that it might reflect a broader public 
perspective We couldn’t even get the legislature 
to deal with that 

Then you served concurrently on the Los Angeles 
County Bar Judicial Elections Practices Committee 7 
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Yes That was an interesting experience I was 
on a committee there for a while and it may 
still exist It was a modest effort set up by 
the county bar I was a citizens’ appointee 
still coming out of this judicial kind of stuff 
The notion was to try to assist in raising 
the ethics of judicial campaigns If a municipal 
or superior court judge running m L A County 
thought that their opponent was violating legal 
ethics or judicial canons in running their 
campaign he would come to this committee and 
complain The committee could as I recall 
assess the evidence interview the two candidates 
and then either privately or publicly publish an 
assessment 
How did that go ' 7 

I think it might have had a little bit of 
influence inside bar circles It may help 
candidates from straying too far away from what 
judicial elections should be about and what you 
should be able to say and not say m a judicial 
election 

You were there as the representative for Common 


Cause 0 
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Right 

I guess now would be a good time to get into 
this Common Cause doesn't try to necessarily 
take something from beginning to end and get a 
conclusion in any one campaign but tries to move 
incrementally and clarify the debate or the 
discussion to raise questions It's a watchdog 9 
There is an element of watchdogging that we do 
that jumps from issue to issue that just raises 
questions of governmental process tries to 
correct something but which isn't necessarily a 
long-term legislative effort 

Right now we are having an argument with the 
national organization as to whether or not we 
should be allowed to do it I m waiting for the 
call My guess is they're not going to let us do 
it We want to do something on airlines for 
example Airline fares what is going on with 
airline fares in California They don't want us 
to do it They think it is too consumer 
oriented not Common Cause enough But we do 
jump to some extent like that But I mean if 
you look at Common Cause most people are 
associated with doing battle for fundamental 
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reforms m the governmental process 
An ongoing advocacy 9 

More open more accountable more accessible I 
would say that over the years that I've been here 
there has been one fundamental theme but it 
really flows and catches with another one I'll 
talk mostly about California 

The fundamental theme is that the 
organization is after good government equal 
access to government a responsive government a 
healthy open governmental process m which 
everybody can fully participate I usually say 
when I talk about Common Cause that we are 
generally much more concerned about the process 
of government than we are with what comes out of 
the government if the government is working 
reasonably well 

We're not in there advocating educational 
changes or even many environmental changes or 
health care changes or anything like that We're 
primarily talking about the mechanisms by which 
government makes up its mind If that mechanism 
is working openly accountably and everybody has 
access to it nobody has undue influence on it 
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then we step back at that point and say 
Whatever the government wants to do it can 
do Within reason obviously 

That leads to the second question of what's 
wrong with government today It s not fulfilling 
its role of being a neutral arbitrator of the 
needs in the society open and accessible to all 
points of view And that leads you to the power 
of special interests 

Is that the idea of the state of government as 
Common Cause sees it [as neutral arbitrator ]' 7 
That was just my own interpretation throughout 
But m a sense yes m a sense Common Cause s 
view of government is that government should be 
open government should be accountable 
government should be responsive government 
shouldn’t be too influenced by one side because 
it happens to have some unique element of power 
it can exert And if you put all those things 
together in a sense yes government is a sort 
of arbitrator of the different forces and a 
significant actor in politics but one to which 
all groups and individuals have access and can 


make their case 
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[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

ZELMAN The more responsive government is to public 

interest [the better] But that notion of public 
interest is critical In California we use it a 
lot 

VASQUEZ How do you define public interest m 
California 9 

ZELMAN It's hard to define public interest without 

thinking of special interest Everybody has his 
own definitions of public interest 
VASQUEZ Depending on where they are [in society] right 9 
ZELMAN Yes But I think the term public interest 

comes into play when you can define a special 
interest that clearly wants something that is 
uniquely beneficial to them You [may] have 
reason to question [whether it] may not be 
beneficial to the larger society 

If for example we are arguing about 
abortion I don’t know that abortion is a 
special interest issue I don’t know that there 
is a public interest to the abortion side Both 
sides have their argument and they make that 
argument On the other hand in regulation of 
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pesticides the public may have an interest m 
pesticides It may be right or wrong but 
clearly there is a special interest in pesticide 
regulation That is the farmers the pesticide 
manufacturers the chemical companies etc The 
question then becomes Does the special interest 
overlap with the public interest or is it 
different 7 But those are issues in which the 
notion of a public interest comes into play 
where there is a special interest that is power¬ 
ful that is asserting its prerogatives and its 
demands 

Then you begin to ask yourself Is this m 
the public interest 7 There is no special 
interest that is dominant in a field and you 
just have competing points of view You believe 
this and I believe that and we can disagree 
When we raise the question of public interest 
it’s generally to say Here 1 s a special interest 
that is very heavy that is very powerful They 
may be getting their way We have reason to 
believe that their way may not be best for the 
rest of us 

So your notion is to find a balance 7 
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I like to think that Common Cause is something of 
a public defender of the public interest 
Admittedly it is a public interest we define 
but it's a little bit better than that It is 
not just This is the way we see the public 
interest and you may see it differently It 
is We define a public interest as being at 
stake when we see a special interest doing 
something that is clearly in their interest and 
there is reason to believe that it may not be in 
the larger public interest 

It is on those issues that we become 
watchdogs for the public whether it be beer 
wholesalers or chemical companies or developers 
wanting to build or manufacturers fighting 
pollution regulations whatever it is That is 
where we get involved The link between public 
interest or special interest notions and the 
fundamental good government I outlined—about 
government as an open responsive kind of thing— 
is that 

I think the biggest link at this point m 
time m the 1980s is the power of special 
interest groups The greatest threat m a way 
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to the open accountable good government process 
is the extraordinary influence of narrowly- 
oriented special interest groups and the rela¬ 
tively weak influence of other parties broader 
coalitional-type forces Special interest 
politics is sort of marred by the dominance of 
special interests by politics being taken up 
issue by issue as opposed to coalition by 
coalition or ideology by ideology 

There are some real significant problems 
with that in terms of a governmental process that 
I described So this sort of core of common 
causes—open responsive accountable government 
process—that more than any other threat is 
posed today by the power of special interest 
groups 

This then naturally enough leads us to 
what has been the dominant Common Cause issue 
over ten or fifteen years campaign money and 
money in general as a means by which special 
interest groups get and maintain that unique 
leverage they have which is so damaging to the 
governmental process and the larger public 
interest That in a nutshell is the way X see 
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our operation at this time 

Political discourse is very important as you 
know In the last ten or fifteen years we have 
had entire segments of society become redefined 
as special interest groups Blacks are called 
a special interest group now Minorities are 
called special interest groups now How do you 
go around that both in what you are trying to 
define and in your literature and avoid falling 
into the same thing' 7 

It's like a touch of pornography You know it 
when you see it [Laughter] Sure we all have 
our interests and all of us are members of 
interest groups Common Cause is an interest 
group in that our members join us to lobby for 
certain goals 

The notion of a special interest to me is 
defined as an entity or an interest which is 
pursuing political goals which if achieved 
would have some distinct benefit to that group 
apart from the impact of those achievements on 
the larger society That may be good that may 
be bad but the society has reason to watch out 


for those kinds of issues 
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Therefore while special interest is not 
necessarily a negative term it is often used 
that way and it is a term which when appro¬ 
priately applied is a warning terminology I'11 
sometimes find myself writing articles or putting 
out press releases Sometimes I'11 use the term 
special interest group sometimes I'll use 
interest group That is probably a distinction 
that nobody has ever picked up other than myself 
It is my own sense that an interest group is 
generally an interest group that is advocating a 
broad set of policies 

And that has a legitimate number of demands 9 
A number of demands and that what they want is 
not so unique that it can be specially defined 
as Here 1 s a special bill that this group is 
going to gain from and that everybody else is 
going to get hurt by 
And it’s not a zero-sum game 

That 1 s right But when I write about an interest 
group that is after something very narrow that 
clearly is in their interest and has a dubious 
value then I start calling them a special 
interest Even that is part rhetorical but it 
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I think the groups will function in 
different ways They may function as a special 
interest group on one bill and not as a special 
interest group on another I'll give you an 
example Doctors When doctors are urging 
people to stop smoking what is the special 
interest? It is not clear to me What do 
doctors get if people stop smoking 9 Maybe less 
business It is not clear to me if there is any 
great benefit m that They're doing that as a 
socially concerned professional group that is 
telling people how to take better care of 
themselves Right 9 I don't see any special 
benefit m that 

If on the other hand doctors are 
advocating to stop the podiatrist from treating 
the knee or the ankle to stop chiropractors from 
performing certain tests or to stop nurses from 
being able to give an injection unless the doctor 
is there then you begin to wonder Are they 
just protecting turf and economic income 9 Then 
it may begin to look to me as a special interest 
group Then there are other issues For 
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example where they may be doing something that 
is clearly in their special interest but which 
may also overlap with the public interest like 
advocating higher reimbursement for treating 
Medi-Cal patients Generally speaking I think 
we probably give doctors too little money for 
treating Medi-Cal patients As a result none of 
them want to treat Medi-Cal patients and Medi- 
Cal patients have nowhere to go except to jam up 
county hospitals where a few doctors will treat 
them but which just become mills 

We probably should pay doctors more for 
treating Medi-Cal So when doctors are lobbying 
for more money for Medi-Cal it is a special 
interest They’re going to get something for it 
clearly They’re going to get money and it’s 
beneficial to them But you can't leap to the 
assumption that it is against the public 
interest 

The outcome is also better health 9 
The outcome may be a very public interest and 
certainly also xn the interest of welfare 
clients It is another group that is clearly 
going to benefit from that But when beer 
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wholesalers want to get a monopoly on the beer 
market there is no beneficiary to that other 
than themselves and their pockets 
Do you ever get criticized for being above it 
all and defining what is good and what is not 
good for the people for the public interest? 

No Not as much as you would think I think 
that is something that I’ve been fairly 
successful at We’re a critic We’re an 
outsider We’re looking m We're always saying 
what could be done better We sometimes try [to 
say] when things are being done well but 
obviously that doesn't make much news and it 
doesn't happen as much unfortunately 

But I think I have been able on enough 
occasions to display enough sophistication about 
the process enough understanding about the 
process and enough temperance that we don't get 
criticized as much as you might think We're not 
shrill We try to be very sophisticated very 
thoughtful in our criticisms When we talk about 
the need for campaign finance reforms we really 
tone down the rhetoric a lot People may think 
we're hitting hard but they have no idea what 
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hitting hard would be with the numbers we have 
sometimes We could just destroy certain 
legislatures with campaign numbers and we don't 
We keep talking about the systemic problem 
as opposed to This individual is on the 
take We could say that we could get away with 
it and the media would print it Over the long 
haul whether we would have the influence I'm 
not sure Maybe we'd have more It is just 
something I'm uncomfortable with 

In the last two decades some political observers 
have pointed out that there seems to be a concen¬ 
tration or consolidation in the power loci of 
influence in the society It is reflected in 
business It is reflected even in government 
One example that people constantly refer to is 
the concentration of the ownership of public 
media that has been rather dramatic in the last 
decade and a half Does that make your work more 
difficult 7 

I m not an economist I know the arguments about 
concentration of power It would appear to me 
that at an economic level maybe that is true I 
don't see it politically 
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If anything I think you can make a very 
good argument that politically there has been a 
fragmentation of power and that the inability of 
power to be consolidated makes it impossible for 
the system to move The greatest problem I think 
in California politics is not that the government 
does too much but it does too little It's that 
it can't do anything at all 

That brings us to the next topic which is a 
major topic and partially what this interview is 
all about That is the California legislature 
All right 

Common Cause was involved in passing Proposition 
9^- and the first version of the Fair Political 
Practices Act Recount to me Common Cause s role 
m that as you know it 
I wasn't here 

I know you weren t here but as you understand 
it 

Common Cause was founded in 1970 by John Gardner 
It was founded around the notion as I recall of 
the old traditional liberal urban agenda 


1 Proposition 9 (June 1974) 
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civil rights civil liberties looking out for 
people of modest means It was founded partly on 
that because the Democratic party had gotten so 
conservative during the [Vietnam] War and had 
abandoned a lot of those ideas 

Although it was founded by a Republican 
very quickly the organization changed as I 
understand it historically It very quickly 
became a sort of good government group That 
is because those issues just leaped out at it 
We got into Watergate I remember asking the 
president of the organization When did Common 
Cause have the most members 0 He said The day 
[President Richard M ] Nixon quit 
Watergate was 

It was a tremendous mobilizer Corruption at its 
peak right 0 We've gone up and down since 
then Right 0 But scandal is 
Makes for good reform politics 0 

Right right So very quickly the organization 
in the early 1970s shifted focus into not only 
simply being for example an antiwar group 
Which a lot of its board members and people were 
in terms of bringing the Vietnam War to a 
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close But the unique role that Common Cause 
took m that process in that fight was focusing 
on a process a legislative process through the 
reality that Congress had never voted on this 
war It was taking 40 000 American lives and 
totally destroyed our economy and Congress had 
never voted on it 

So we started pushing Congress m the early 
1971 or 1972 votes—Laos Cambodia and other 
[clandestine] bombings--to stop the 
authorization Yes you can appropriate the 
money but no money cannot be spent on 
Cambodia 

So you became a lobby group 9 

Well we were always a lobbying group but I'm 
saying that sort of began as the focus on the 
process Then I think we began to focus on the 
other issue 

What is the breakdown if you were to identify 
the principle I know this is difficult to 

do and very artificial in some ways What broke 
down that allowed a Vietnam [War] 9 The balance 
of power between the legislature and the 
executive to declare war 9 
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I wrote my whole dissertation on this 
And I'm asking you to reduce it to a short 
answer [Laughter] 

No I wrote my dissertation on congressional 

dissent on the Vietnam War 

Right 

I think fundamentally what happened was that the 
Vietnam War was an outgrowth of the rabid American 
paranoia about communism domino theories you 
have to check it at every place overseas 
markets and all those kinds of things I think 
the reality was that I never saw the market 
argument The old left-wing argument was that we 
are in these markets and we're protecting them 
I don't think that was the issue I don't 
think that was the really critical thing I 
think it was more a genuine form of phobia of 
communism the notion that this was a creeping 
thing that If we don't stop it here it is 
going to spread It overwhelmed the logic of 
Where is it going to spread to'* What is the 
worst that can happen 7 Can we stop it anyway 7 
So I think our political logic just broke down 
under that raging paranoia about this 
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Coupled with that was the whole notion that 
although the McCarthy era was over we still had 
not acknowledged the reality that [American] 
society can still live and allow for dissent on 
foreign policy I think had the Vietnam policy 
ever been really debated in full public light a 
lot of congressmen would have said Wait a 
minute 

Is this a case where some good old healthy 
partisanship would have been good* 7 
Well the trouble was you had a Democratic presi¬ 
dent doing it The Republicans weren't going to 
critique it right' 7 Had you had a Republican 
president doing it the Democrats might have made 
an issue of it quicker 

But at the time you had only a few people on 
the Democratic side willing to challenge this 
enormously popular president Lyndon Johnson who 
dominated [politics] completely So Democrats 
weren't willing to challenge except for a 
handful of them And they were just shouted 
down not only criticized because of their 
policy but criticized because they even dared to 
speak up 
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So there was more than one breakdown wasn't 
there 9 

Oh yes Not so much a process of breaking down 
as the continuation of the post-[World] War [IX] 
notion that we have to be prepared 
If it hadn't been Vietnam it would have been 
someplace else 

No I m not saying that I'm saying policy¬ 
makers made a huge blunder in terms of going into 
Vietnam I don't think there was anything 
except We have to go there If Kennedy hadn't 
started to build up some might have criticized 
him for allowing Vietnam to fall but he would 
have survived It was not something that was so 
compelling a foreign policy initiative that any 
president would have done it I think a lot of 
people like to think that Kennedy would have 
pulled out would not have continued down the 
road 

Why had it become so compelling 9 Did particular 
interests get so involved with it or did we 
throw our hat over the wall ideologically to 
where we just had to go for it 9 Administration 
after administration got us deeper and deeper 
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into this war Was there no public discourse 
over what kept administrations from pulling out' 7 
Well I think one of the things was you had a 
problem The CIA [Central Intelligence Agency] 
and the military kept telling people It can be 
won I doubt that the military ever went to 
Lyndon Johnson and Kennedy in 1963 and said 
This is going to take 500 000 American troops 
You are going to lose 50 000 people and it is 
going to be a ten-year war [Laughter] I don’t 
think any American president would have done 
that They would have found a way out right 0 
But they kept coming and soon You just 
send me another 50 000 troops 40 000 advisers 
and we can do it The government is basically 
stable We just have to prop up the government 
train the South Vietnamese and they’ll kick 
shit I’m sure that was what they kept telling 
them just like they told Kennedy in Cuba 
[Laughter] Send a few guys in all the Cubans 
will turn and [Fidel] Castro will be 
overthrown 

Is this one of the dangers of not having a clear 
debate and a clear expression of each branch's 
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responsibilities where war is declared rather 
than there being a [clear] policy' 7 
I think it was a number of things First of all 
although the McCarthy period m a sense was 
over—the rabid paranoia of that period was over— 
there was still a virulent anticommunism m the 
society m the sense that communists posed this 
tremendous threat that had to be checked at every 
single point So there was the notion that 
penetrated not only political circles but the 
general public 

Then m addition to that there was a real 
inhibition m the institutions against debating 
those kinds of foreign policy issues And there 
was really no debate I mean they jammed the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution through in 1964 And 
they jammed the original troop authorizations 
through and the expenditures of money It wasn 1 t 
until 1966 that [United States Senator J William] 
Fulbnght began to be the first real power 
dissenter who began institutionally to 
question But still it was considered 
inappropriate to do that kind of criticizing 
How much does it appear that we learned from those 
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mistakes if they were mistakes as we look at 
the way policy has been [made] towards Nicaragua 
and Central America 9 

I think we learned a great deal I think if 
things had been different we might have had a 
war m Nicaragua I wouldn t be surprised if 
Reagan and his people wanted to send troops in 
there But there was no way that was going to 
happen Democrats were not going to tolerate 
that 

Do you think the American public as a whole 
learned something 9 

I don't think the public was prepared to tolerate 
it I don't think the public is prepared to buy 
the argument that Nicaragua is a threat to 
America That a poverty-stricken country with 
one and a half million people--whatever it is--is 
going to destroy us that they're going to be on 
the borders of Texas next week I just don't 
think the public is willing to buy that 
So while policymakers may not appear to have 
learned this the 

I think the policymakers did The policymakers 
learned a lesson and a huge number of them stood 
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up and said Reagan is nuts We shouldn't be 
doing this and eventually they won The other 
thing was they were never for a moment intimi¬ 
dated A large number of them at least were 
never for a moment intimidated about saying The 
president of the United States is wrong This is 
not a national security threat 

That was the problem in Vietnam The 
president stood up and said This is a national 
security threat and everybody was afraid to say 
anything 

They are not afraid anymore and I think 
that is very healthy and a very positive lesson 
out of the Vietnam War It is okay to criticize 
the president of the United States on security 
issues In fact the president can and has been 
wrong Just because you stand up and say I 
don't think the United States should be doing 
what it is doing overseas does not make you a 
traitor It does not make you a communist It 
makes you a legitimate dissenter 

Do you think that kind of sophistication happened 
here at the state level in state politics 9 
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If there has ever been any kind of sense that 
governors or legislators have any unique right to 
hold or enforce any political point of view 
Presidents after World War II got that for a 
while but they don’t have it now 
Tell me going back to the role of Common Cause 
m the Fair Political Practices Act and the [Fair 
Political Practices] Commission that came out of 
that movement you started to define Common 
Cause and we got off into international affairs 
Common Cause quickly got into the issue of 
governmental process I don t think it was the 
issue that it was necessarily founded on But it 
got into it m terms of the war Rather than 
just argue that the war was wrong the Common 
Cause point of view was to make Congress vote on 
it 

Very quickly it got into the campaign-finance 
issue I guess it was Nixon Watergate all the 
money Maurice Stans and the unlimited 
contributions to CREEP [Committee to Reelect the 
President] As a result of that we became a 
real campaign-reform-oriented organization We 
were very involved in 1971 or 1972 as I recall 
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when the disclosure law was passed 

That of course was the cause of all the 
problems with Nixon Because of the disclosure 
law he had to get huge amounts of money and keep 
it in a vault That of course was illegal In 
1974 they passed the Presidential Campaign Reform 
Act^ and imposed contribution limits on it Ever 
since then we’ve been fighting in that issue area 
and fighting for further reforms 

So as a natural outgrowth m California in 
1974 there was the move to take the principles of 
disclosure and extend them to California In 
fact m 1974 the California Political Reform Act 
went much further than any state had gone in time 
Even further than the federal [law] 7 
Yes 

As it turned out later m court decisions 7 
Oh yes That's right in terms of campaign 
disclosure in terms of lobbying disclosure and 
conflict of interest 

There were different groups that were trying to 


1 Federal Elections Campaign Act Amendments of 1974 
Law 93-443 (88 Stat 1263) October 15 1974 
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push the same thing at that time The People s 
Lobby had a proposal 

The People's Lobby worked with Common Cause 
There was no conflict [in your respective plans ] 9 
No I think we were sort of the more established 
organization in a sense from our national base 
But they got more of the signatures They had 
more of a grass-roots activist core at the time 
Joyce Koupal and her husband Ed headed up 
People’s Lobby Those two organizations with 
[Secretary of State Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] 

I was coming to that What was the role of Jerry 
Brown and Daniel [H ] Lowenstein 9 

Lowenstem and [Robert] Bob Stern were both people 
who were close to Jerry Brown 

One version has it that Common Cause and People’s 
Lobby couldn't get together because they wouldn't 
give up on their [respective] versions of the act 
and the only compromise reached was by Jerry 
Brown’s office 
I really don’t know 

That is what I was trying to get at To get 
another view [on the negotiations and the final 
language] 
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X don’t know if that is true I don t know that 
it isn’t true I know that Jerry Brown obviously 
became the leader of the effort and ran for 
secretary of state on the whole thing 
And did quite nicely Tell me in your view 
what has happened to the Fair Political Practices 
Commission 9 I notice you have a copy of their 
publication on the reform act as amended from 
1974 to 1989 

Oh this is their latest 

Given the Buckley v Valeo 1 decision in 1976 in 
which the [United States] Supreme Court found the 
implementation of spending limits unconstitution- 

o 

al and the Hardie v Eu decision m the 
California Supreme Court which struck down the 
spending limits on initiatives what has happened 
to the FPPC [Fair Political Practices Commission] 
from the time it was instituted to today 9 
Well are you asking me what happened to the 
political reform act or what happened to the 
commission 9 

Buckley v Valeo (424 US 1) 1976 


2 Hardie v Fong Eu Cal 556 P 2d 301 (1976) 
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I *m speaking at two levels What happened to the 
commission's effectiveness in what it was supposed 
to do ' 7 I know that is often not very clear 
because people have different notions about how 
reformist it should be how politically activist 
it should be You have made statements to the 
California Journal at different times that you 
thought that it got more conservative over time 
You're talking about the commission now not the 
law because they are two different things 
I understand that Address both for me First 
what happened to the law ' 7 

I think the law has had an enormous impact more 
on the legislative side than on the campaign 
side In a sense candidates will use the 
information provided to show Who supports me 
and more probably This other guy is supported 
by these bad guys You see that stuff used all 
the time in campaigns to disclose who is giving 
to whom I think it has an enormous impact on 
the political process 
It opens up the political process ' 7 
Yes It opens up the process but it also 
enables people to see who is where Since the 
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candidates don't say anything about issues 
anymore one of the best ways of figuring out 
where that candidate is coming from is to say 
Well who is giving him money' 7 Who is 
supporting him' 7 

That obviously works also on the initiatives 
we've had since then a number of times m recent 
years But more importantly I think--and most 
people don't realize it I don't even think the 
media realizes it—the disclosure laws on 
campaign financing have been critically important 
in the legislative arena 

Not only did we start the trend of always 
reporting who is giving the most money and what 
they want and what is going on not only did we 
see that but m the legislature we started doing 
that Then the media started picking up on it 
It became normal for the media whenever they 
were covering a bill to first look and say 
Wait a minute who is really behind this 
bill 9 Then once we figure out who is really 
behind it Who have they given money to who is 
on the committee and how they are voting 9 ' That 
became a standard thing to put in paragraph six 
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of every story about every bill who is 
supporting it and how much money are they giving 
and how they are voting We've killed lots of 
bad bills by disclosing that kind of information 
So it has become a constraint on the legislature 9 
Yes 

Has it done anything for lobbyists and special 
interests 9 

It hurts them It embarrasses them and it 
embarrasses legislators It restrains their 
ability to move legislation that is really for 
special interests Of course we only pick up 
one of every ten bills at best But it 
restrains them and it probably restrains even 
those where we don t pick up because they are 
always afraid that Common Cause or Dan Walters or 
somebody is going to single out their special 
interest on some bill So the campaign disclosure 
stuff has been tremendously effective 

The other two parts of the law I'm not as 
clear how effective they've been I think it is 
good to have the numbers It is very helpful to 
have the disclosure It is not as clear to me 
how dramatic the impact has been And that has 
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been the lobbying disclosure who is paying whom 
to lobby for what and the conflict-of-interest 
rules 

You don't think they have been as well enforced 7 
Certainly 

Are they as easy to enforce 7 
No their impact has not been as great 
What do you think [the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation] sting now going on m Sacramento is going 
to do to legislators and their relationships with 
special interests 7 

I think it will have a significant impact because 
I think legislators will just be so wary not so 
much of being stung but of being accused of 
having been bought or influenced by special- 
interest money 
Putting themselves at risk 7 

Yes My gut reaction is even if they get some 
people it is not going to have any radical 
impact in part because the public just doesn't 
seem to care that much 

In the introduction to one of your pamphlets you 
say The problem with conflict of interest lies 
in the system the very rules of the legislative 
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game The problem is the game’s rules Changing 
the players is not the solution 9 ^ What is the 
solution 9 

Changing the system 

Of how people get campaign money 9 

The theme we've always argued--and I've said this 
at least a hundred times to representatives of 
media at press conferences all the time-- The 
media wants Common Cause to say 'So-and-so took 
money and then voted this way ' You want me to 
show you the smoking gun And the reality is 
that there is too much smoke m the room for me 
to follow in part because there are a lot of 
smoking guns but more because it is not the 
smoking gun It is the wrong analogy 

It is not one campaign contribution given to 
one person that persuades them on one occasion to 
do one thing It is the constant search and 
worry about whether or not they can raise four or 
five hundred thousand [dollars] from all those 
players that constantly keeps pushing them to 

1 Twenty Who Gave $10 Million A Study of Money and 
m California A Special California Common Cause 
1981 p 1 
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bend to special interest pressures That's what 
I mean There's a little smoke coming out of 
every single vote 

So therefore to look for the smoking gun 
not only are you looking at the wrong thing you 
are looking for the blatant act of corruption 
That doesn't go on that much Subtler pressures 
make you bend on this amendment as opposed to how 
you are going go be on the final vote That is 
the real problem And that is happening all the 
time Pervasively The one corrupt act occurs 
once m a while So it is not only the wrong 
place to look for a smoking gun but in a sense 
almost more importantly it misleads people as to 
what the problem is 

So when you get an article like the one yesterday 
on [Assemblyman] Peter [R ] Chacon ^ 

The flow of that article is that people think 
that Peter Chacon is corrupt What is the 
answer 9 Throw him out of office 9 Take the 
corrupt legislators and throw them out of 


1 State Probes Donations to Assemblyman ' Los 
Times April 27 1989 Part I p 43 
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office 9 Our answer is It is the system 
In my reading of political science on California 
politics as I read the article today I thought 
that is the way all legislators deal with a 
touchy situation to not show up or as he 
handled it to let the bill die let the session 
end 

Yes but I don't think everybody thinks that is 
the way everybody functions In other words say 
we found a smoking gun with Pete Chacon—and 
maybe they have—and the press writes volumes 
about Pete Chacon on this one vote The 
impression that often gives is that the problem 
is in the ethics of the legislator What we are 
saying is The problem is not so much the ethics 
of the individual legislator The problem is 
that all 120 legislators are under constant 
pressure all the time to bend And they won’t 

do it as stupidly as Pete Chacon did it They'll 
do it in much subtler forms that we’11 never see 
The system can stand an occasional blatant 
corrupt fact but what the system cannot stand is 
100 or 110 people bending all the time like 
willow trees That is what we can’t live with 
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That is what we’ve got So to keep focusing on 
individuals just keeps convincing the public 
Well there's nothing wrong with the system 
We’ve just got to get out the bad apples 
That is where the discourse is today isn't it* 7 
At the federal level we’ve got this [process of] 
ethics redefinition 9 

Yes The problem is not [House of Representa¬ 
tives Speaker James C ] Jim Wright [Jr ] The 
problem is an almost pervasive pressure on all 
kinds of congressmen for all kinds of reasons 
to bend the ethical rules as far as they can 
But you ve developed a very specific and a very 
detailed ethics proposal 1 

Yes Because what we say is Don’t worry 
Don’t focus on getting rid of the individuals 
Change the rules of the game so that they are 
clearer and people can’t violate them or attempt 
to violate them But much more important 
change the rules so that you re not imposing 
pressures on people to do the wrong thing 


California Common Cause Ethics Package January 
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You're not giving people incentives to do the 
wrong thing When you tell a state legislator 
You have to raise $500 000 to run for the state 
legislature 
In two years 

in two years you're telling him to start 
flirting with corruption You're almost pushing 
him into it because there is no way in the world 
they can get $500 000 without going to people 
they don't want to go to and ask them for 
money You are pushing them into it You're 
taking the legislators to the top of the mountain 
and then you start pushing them 
Now we've got the ironic opposition that the 
people squawking the loudest [m California] are 
[often the] lobbyists who say they can't afford 
as semblymen 

Some of them do that and they do it pretty well 


[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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Some political analysts claim that m fact the 
reforms brought about in 1974 have [often] been 
used to the advantage of some lobbyists especial¬ 
ly professional lobbyists that know the system 
well and have the necessary resources at their 
disposal What is your response to that* 7 
Well the argument that I ve heard more is that 
legislators have used this system better because 
they know who is giving to whom and then they go 
after those people 
Is that right 7 

I haven’t heard it so much the other way around 
that lobbyists are better off They don’t think 
that legislators are better off either I think 
there are a lot of mistakes of logic and politi¬ 
cal analysis that underly the argument that the 
reforms backfired 

The most common one is to assume that 
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campaign spending is a bigger problem than ever 
before The escalation of campaign spending 
increased after the reforms therefore the 
reforms caused the increase in spending Well 
that is nonsense It is coincidental 
What is your assessment of that argument that 
maybe the reforms have made the campaign-spending 
situation even worse 7 

I think what made the campaign-spending problem 
much worse is the recognition by large numbers of 
corporations unions and all kinds of interests 
groups that campaign contributions get them 
somewhere Therefore they have dramatically 
escalated the amounts of money they give 

On top of that you then have the legislators 
recognizing that the way to win is to raise more 
money So then they start hijacking the interest 
groups in a nonelection year m effect saying 
Contribute or else You have kind of a 
snowballing effect You are now in a situation 
akin to a nuclear arms race in which the better 
candidate the stronger candidate is defined as 
the one who has more ammunition namely more 


money 
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That is how the media portray it A serious 
candidate is one who can raise money not one who 
has [a good legislative] program not one who 
knows government not one who is honest but one 
who can raise money 

Exactly exactly To the extent that you have 
candidates desperately attempting to look as 
strong as they can financially by pleading with 
people to give them money just before they have 
to file their reports One or two have even been 
convicted of lying on their reports by putting 
down more money than they had 

So then you have a situation in which 
everybody who has campaign money does influence 
legislators Legislators are m desperate need 
of it Legislators do everything they can to get 
it That's what has fueled the escalation The 
fact that there is disclosure of it now is not 
the cause of it certainly not the cause of it 
So the quid pro quo that some assume goes on 
between a campaign finance contribution and 
whatever specific legislation [is desired] the 
disclosure rules haven’t dealt with them 9 


ZELMAN 


No I think the disclosure rules have been very 
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helpful 

But they haven't closed the loopholes 9 
I think the disclosure rules have done what we 
thought they should have done What we should 
have thought they would do right 9 I think many 
people in 1974—perhaps some reformers as well I 
wasn't a party to it at that time--believed that 
that would suffice that just the disclosure of 
who is giving money to whom would be enough 
either to stop it or to make the price of giving 
money so great that you wouldn't do it 

I don't think that proved to be the case 
despite the fact that the media increasingly m 
recent years have used the disclosure numbers and 
have revealed who is giving to whom in terms of 
candidates and m terms of legislation It 
hasn't really had an inhibiting effect on 
people's preparedness to give What has happened 
and where I think its impact has been great is on 
the legislative process 

We have killed many pieces of bad legisla¬ 
tion by being able to demonstrate who was behind 
that legislation who was the sponsor of the 
legislation and how much money they have given 
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to key legislators I think the media has killed 
many many pieces of bad legislation that way 
So in that sense the disclosure has had perhaps 
more of an impact on the legislative side than it 
has on the electoral side 

I haven’t seen too many candidates hurt that 
much by an analysis of Look how much money 
they've taken from whom Therefore don't vote 
for that person I have seen bills killed 
legislation killed because people say Wait a 
minute the realtors are behind this bill Look 
how much money the realtors gave to all these 
legislators Suddenly you find those 
legislators are a little reluctant to vote for 
that bill 

Where I think these disclosures have also 
had an impact in recent years has been the 
initiative process The cigarette people the 
insurance people certainly have been devastated 
by the fact that they've been pouring huge 
amounts of money to initiatives That has been 
the issue Look how much money is coming from 
the insurance industry to buy this vote 
VASQUEZ So that through the disclosures of the amounts of 
money the insurance lobby was putting together 
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against Proposition 103 you think that had a 
balance on the other side 7 

ZELMAN Well let's put it this way If I were the 

insurance industry the question is Would you 
rather spend $70 million and have it disclosed or 
spend $2 million and not have it disclosed 9 I 
think I would pick the $70 million But it makes 
the $70 million have a lot less impact to have 
every paper in the state and every television 
station and every opponent harping on the fact 
that you're spending $70 million to buy a vote 
I think it has had a devastating impact on the 
insurance industry's presentation of its case 
I think the disclosure laws have been 
effective to the extent that they have given 
people a much better understanding of where the 
money is coming from It has had some 
legislative impact It has had some electoral 
impact It has not cut spending and it has not 
dramatically changed the electoral process m 
terms of candidates I think most candidates 


1 Proposition 103 on the November 1988 ballot called for 
a rollback of insurance premiums as well as other far-reaching 
reforms 
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would still take the view of rather having a 
great deal of money and have it disclosed than 
have less money and not have it disclosed 
Therefore maybe you pay a price for taking 
certain people’s money 

Democrats for example pay a price for 
taking [Assembly Speaker] Willie Brown's money 
Republicans are always sending out direct mail 
pieces This guy took $150 000 from Willie 
Brown Is this what you want to vote for 0 Now 
that hurts that is a good hit by the 
Republicans But the Democrats would still 
rather have the money 

Who do you think gets hurt most by disclosure of 
these large contributions Democrats or 
Republicans 9 There seems to be a common 
perception that you expect Republicans to have 
more money And Democrats if they’re getting 
big contributions from big corporations maybe 
there is something behind it What is your 
assessment 9 

I think overall the system hurts Democrats I 
don’t know if I can answer the question which one 
gets hurt more in 
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Disclosure laws 9 

In disclosure Republicans in a sense get more 
special-interest money But maybe that is not 

even true Democrats are the incumbents and get 
the lion’s share of the organizational money I 
suspect if you really dug into it it would be a 
little uglier on the Republican side They get 
some bigger chunks in some key places But 
overall the Democrats are the incumbents and 
they get huge amounts of money In a sense what 
it does is undermine an argument they could be 
making 
Which is 9 

Which is Republicans sold out to the special 
interests Republicans are reliant on the 
special interests Because they are just as a 
reliant on special interests if not more so You 
see [President] George Bush pushing campaign 
reform legislation In a sense that would 
eliminate tax Why 9 Because he knows that 
Republicans can do better with individual 
[contributors] only than Democrats 

I think Proposition 73 1 was in a sense 


1 Proposition 73 on the June 1988 ballot would have 
imposed political contributor limits and banned the transfer of 
campaign funds Proposition 68 went further to ban off-year 
fund-raising and transfers and institutes provisions to limit 
incumbents’ advantages 
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also geared to induce the individual contributor 
to become the larger player m the game What 
Democrats fear is a game that is dominated by 
individual contributors each of whom gives a 
thousand dollars or less The Republicans have a 
lot more of those people Democrats have 
generally tended to live for organizational 
contributions and a few wealthy givers Of the 
hundreds of big givers out there they tend to be 
on the Republican side 

I think where the game has really hurt the 
Democrats has been legislatively and this is 
what I don't think anybody has really 
recognized The Democrats as a whole and the 
Democratic public policies have been hurt by the 
fact that it is the Democrats who have to bend to 
get special interest money The money flows 
naturally to Republicans It is the Democrats 
that in effect have to sell out for it have to 
compromise their policies to get at least their 
share of bank insurance agricultural chemical 
company and developer money etc 
Do you think they are more visible when they do 
it than Republicans are 7 


VASQUEZ 
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No I don t think they are more visible but they 
are the ones who are constantly pulled into 
conflicts of interest These are not things they 
want to be voting for yet they know that if they 
don't pay at least some attention to these 
interests legislatively they are not going to 
get their money If we don't give them some 
reason to think we are not so bad we are not 
going to see any of their money They'll have no 
reason to give us money 

That is why I've always argued with 
Democrats that under the present rules should 
the Democrats ever lose the majority their 
situation will be nothing short of desperate 
because the money naturally goes to 
Republicans We've done study after study after 
study that demonstrate where that special- 
interest money naturally goes The vast majority 
of it which is business money naturally goes to 
Republicans And the special interests would be 
much more comfortable giving it to Republicans 
and would give much more to Republicans except 
for the fact that the Democrats are the 
majority If Democrats lose that advantage my 
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guess is that Republicans will outraise them for 
special-interest [money] four or five or six to 
one 

What would that mean' 7 A one-party system* 7 
What would that mean* 7 That would mean that 
Democrats would have a lot harder time winning 
elections 

Would be it worse than the early seventies when 
the Democrats here in California were in fact a 
minority? 

I don t know There are unintended consequential 
effects I think one thing it would do is to 
free up the Democrats to be Democrats 
Which they haven’t been able to afford to do 
recently* 7 

That is right And you might see a clear 
emergence of a liberal Democratic alternative 
because you would see less pressure to 
conservatize the Democratic party to get PAC 
[political action committee] money 
Give me an assessment of the difference between 
Propositions 68 and 73 and why you think 68 went 
further and would have been more meaningful At 
the same time maybe you could comment on why 
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[Proposition] 73 got more votes 
Sixty-eight was a genuine effort to reform the 
system based on years and years of analysis as to 
what was wrong not only years of analysis by 
Common Cause and years of analysis by the 
legislature but a year and a half of this 
special commission that was set up 

The commission thought it came out with 
something new In fact what was new with the 
commission was the messenger It was largely a 
business-oriented commission saying in large 
part the same things that liberal reformists 
like myself and Common Cause have been saying for 
years The essence of the problem is that 
candidates and incumbents are driven to 
extraordinary levels of fund-raising They feel 
that the only way to win is to raise exorbitant 
amounts of money The only place you can get 
that kind of money is interest groups that want 
something from the system 

That leads to conflicts of interest It 
leads to a legislature that reflects organized 
special interest groups as opposed to the general 
public It leads to enormous advantages for 
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incumbents who are able raise that money much 
more easily than challengers So it leads to a 
decline in competition and all kinds of negative 
effects 

The way we thought you had to get at that 
was to reduce the need of candidates for that 
money and their reliance on that money Now the 
easiest way most people think of doing that is 
simply to impose a limit on contributions don’t 
let organizations give as much We've always 
rejected that as a sole reform the only way to 
go about reforming [the process] 

Why 7 

First of all we find there are lots of loopholes 
in it No matter how tight you write in 
contribution limits people get around them 
That is one problem It doesn't mean you 
shouldn't do them but it does mean that people 
get around them 

This has been one experience of Proposition 9 
hasn't it 7 

Yes Not Proposition 9 Proposition 9 didn t 
have contribution limits 
That’s right 
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But that’s one thing to find 

I'm thinking about some of the ensuing court 
cases 

Well even the federal stuff I mean there was 
an article in the paper even yesterday about how 
the big fat cats are getting around the federal 
rules now So that is one problem of 
contributions 

The second problem is that if you limit the 
contributions but don’t do anything about the 
expenditures you don’t do anything about the 
candidates’ perception of how much money they 
need They still think they need $600 000 
You re just making it harder to get So you're 
going to put more pressure on them to raise 
money make them spend more time at it make them 
go to more people make them beg the realtors to 
divvy up into six PACs rather than one PAC You 
are going to do all sorts of things to get them 
to raise the same amount of money on different 
rules but you do nothing to relieve the anxiety 
about the need for money 
How do you do that 9 

You relieve the anxiety of money--we think that 
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is the key thing--by two things One you place 

a limit on what they can spend so that they can’t 
use that much money Reduce the amounts of money 
they need and can use Secondly you give them 
our money You replace the special-interest 
money with public money so that a candidate is 
then rather than the current situation in one 
in which he thinks I need $500 000 or 
$600 000 You say to the candidate No you 
can only spend $250 000 and we're going to give 
you half of it So you ve suddenly reduced the 
candidates’ fund-raising needs from $600 000 to 
$150 000 or $125 000 

Do you think that will solve the problem of the 
leverage that the special interests have' 7 
Well that will dramatically reduce the need of a 
candidate to go to special interest groups for 
money especially interest groups that he or she 
doesn't particularly want to take money from In 
other words raising $100 000 or even $200 000 is 
probably not the end of the world for a serious 
viable candidate Six hundred thousand dollars 
is politically the end of the world You could 
only get that by either having yourself or the 
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leadership who is going to funnel you money going 
to every interest group and pleading for more 
You pay a price for that and everybody knows the 
price you pay 

That is why we think the answer to the 
problem must include replacing the special- 
interest money so that candidates find fund¬ 
raising easier and therefore the special 
interest groups are less dominating And placing 
a limit on the spending so that candidates don t 
need that much money That combination of two 
things limiting the spending and replacing the 
money makes fund-raising a lot easier and takes 
the pressure off That is what the core of 
Proposition of 68 was 

[Proposition] 73 as a reform was really a 
joke It was written not really as a serious 
reform but as a means of undermining 68 so that 
it could get on the same ballot and look like it 
was more appealing 

In what way do you think it did that or attempted 
to do that* 7 

I don't know that it really did undermine 68 
Let s back up What 73 did was basically put a 


ZELMAN 
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very weak contribution limit on the system and 
really nothing else And it put in a ban on 
public financing 

Now the contribution limit is so weak as to 
have in our view virtually no impact I can't 
see that the amounts of money interest groups 
wish to give will be m any way significantly 
diminished except in the few cases where an 
organization might want to give $20 000 to a 
candidate which happens occasionally The vast 
majority of your $1 000 or $1 500 or $2 500 or 
$5 000 contributions would be absolutely 
unaffected absolutely unaffected by Proposition 
73 And maybe even aggravated 

So the real problem with 73 is that the 
contribution limit is so weak that it really had 
no impact And by banning public financing it 
kills the two things that are really needed to 
reform the system the replacement of special- 
interest money with public money and secondly 
because of court decisions that say the only way 
you can impose public financing is to impose a 
spending limit on the candidates By banning the 
public financing you ban the spending limit I 
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should have it the other way The only way you 
can impose a spending limit is if the candidate 
accepts public financing If you ban the public 
financing you have in effect banned the 
spending limit 

We believe the spending limit is the single 
most critically needed reform The public--and 
we've done polls on this--wants the spending 
limit like 80 or 90 percent wants a limit on 
spending What 73 did via the backdoor--and 
maybe even without its authors realizing it--was 
ban the spending limit That is why I called it 
as a bit of a rhetorical flourish the real 
sting of 1988 

Now we've got an FBI sting going on that 
everybody thinks is the sting of 1988 This was 
the real sting These special interest 
incumbents got the voters to vote for 73 on the 
promise of contribution limits on the promise of 
banning newsletters and a few other inconsequen¬ 
tial things all of which looked good to the 
voters It got them to ban the thing that the 
voters wanted most a limit on spending 

There's no limit on spending There's no 
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replacement of special-interest dollars It is 
nothing but a very weak limit on campaign 
contributions that is going to have little 
impact In fact they aggravated the campaign 
contribution system because one of the greatest 
problems of campaign financing today is the off- 
year contribution It is bad enough when special 
interests go to candidates three four five or 
six weeks before an election and say Here’s our 
$5 000 Here's what we want But at least when 
they do it before the election they tend to do 
it m those districts where there is some 
competition and they tend to pick the candidate 
that they're philosophically attuned to so the 
conflict of interest is not as great 

What happens in the off-year is that the 
special interests go to all the incumbents and 
say Here's my $5 000 This is what I want 
And the legislator has two years to dwell on the 
fact Am I going to get another $5 000 or is my 
opponent going to get the $5 000 in two years^ 

So money given in the nonelection year is given 
to affect legislation 

That puts legislators in clear conflicts of 
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interest And 73 in fact has aggravated that 
problem in a very dramatic and a very stupid 
way It imposes a limitation on a fiscal year 
basis I've never seen that done before 
Virtually every campaign law written imposes the 
contribution on an election basis so you may take 
so many dollars per election right 9 Under this 
rule it says you may take so many dollars per 
fiscal year 

So really it locks in year-by-year continuous 
fund-raising 9 

It almost forces the candidates to go to the 
interest groups every year lest they not be able 
to maximize their contributions from that 
group Not only does that compel more off-year 
fund-raising it also compels more conflicts of 
interest It also gives incumbents extraordinary 
advantages especially on the senate side A 
state senator can go to the medical PAC four 
times for the same election and get $20 000 The 
challenger m effect who never really gets off 
the ground until the election year he can only 
go once So the incumbent can raise $20 000 and 


the challenger $5 000 from the same group 
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How much do you think this whole problem with the 
continuous fund-raising and the incumbent 
wondering how he is going to satisfy those from 
whom he expects to get money has to do with the 
stagnation m the legislature m California in 
recent years so that we have this flurry of 
initiatives' 7 

I think the two go hand m hand Trying to 
understand why the legislature is stagnating is a 
complicated scenario 
And it is not any one cause' 7 

Not one cause but certainly one of the biggest 
causes is the hammerlock that interest groups 
have on the legislature And the biggest cause 
of that hammerlock is the campaign finance 
problem the need of candidates and incumbents 
for that money 

Not only do they need it for themselves but 
they need it because it has become a definition 
of power If you’ve got $100 000 or $200 000 m 
the bank you’ve got power Now you can’t give 
it to other candidates but you can still go to 
conventions with it travel with it entertain 
with it and do all kinds of things that enable 
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you to build up chips 

And it could even scare off opponents 9 
Scare off opponents with it exactly So there 
are enormous advantages in this kind of fund- 
raising and it gives the interests a tremendous 
hammerlock on the legislator 

It is still my favorite analogy and I 
might have commented on this in a previous 
interview It is John Gardner’s analogy 

John Gardner the founder of Common Cause In 
1970 somewhere around that time he used an 
analogy to describe the power of special-interest 
money and what it does to a legislature He 

said Special interests are not greedy They 

don’t care about what happens m a lot of 
issues They only care about what happens m 
their issue area So special-interest politics 
is a lot like thumbs on a checker board You 
have a board of checkers and every special 
interest puts its thumb on a checker and says 
You can move the other checkers you just can't 
move my checker Well that works all well and 
good except when you realize that there is a 
thumb or sometimes two or three thumbs on every 
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checker So everybody is basically doing the 
same thing You can t touch my piece of the 
pie And when you realize what most interest 
groups are after most effective interest groups 
already have it pretty well planned What they 
are after is protection Occasionally you'11 see 
one that wants a major change but nine out of 
ten times they would be protecting what they’ve 
got 

The status quo 7 

Status quo And legislatively it doesn't take a 
genius Ph D political scientist to know that in 
almost any legislative system it is easier to 
block something than it is to pass something So 
you've got all this power in terms of campaign 
contributions and a system m which legislators 
are dependent upon candidate contributions 
Therefore you've got tremendous power in the 
system And on top of that when what you really 
want is to get the system to say no you don't 
have a formidable task in front of you So when 
you think about why the legislature stagnates 
any major change of any kind flies in the face of 
some powerful special interest who is willing to 
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fight with huge amounts of money who has got a 
thumb on the checkerboard and who has got the 
advantage of being in a I-want-to-say-no 
position 

What does it take 7 Let's get the example of the 
banning of assault weapons Here is a special 
interest [the National Rifle Association] that 
has had a new experience of being defeated at 
least at the state level We find out this 
morning that at the federal level the president 
doesn't intend to move it into a ban What did 
it take 7 Did it take a public outcry 7 What does 
it take to make a major change these days to move 
out of the stagnation 7 

Well it takes more than what we usually get 
If you look around and think about the major 
kinds of issues before the California 
legislature you'll see that the legislature 
really hasn't responded really hasn't reacted 
to any of the major issues before it They've 
been totally stagnant on transportation They 
were stagnant on campaign reforms They were 
stagnant on pesticides and toxics They were 
stagnant on 
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Tax reform' 7 

Well tax reform eventually because the federal 
system lurched and the state system finally came 
up behind it They got somewhere in education 
but again there was no great opposition to 
that It was only a matter of finding money So 
the legislature really hasn't been terribly 
productive It takes some kind of crisis maybe 
or some kind of gelling of public opinion the 
kind of gelling we very rarely get these days 

In the case of the gun control I mean what 
have we got 7 We ve got a very very modest piece 
of gun control legislation on the heels of the 
senseless slaughter of children in a schoolyard 
in Stockton It is a modest piece of legisla¬ 
tion probably much weaker than the general 
public would favor And that is what it took 
Why is the initiative process not the answer or 
doesn't solve that stagnation^ 

I think the initiative process has been a 
mechanism around the stagnation but I think most 
people would agree that it is not the healthiest 
mechanism It is the last gasp way around the 
broken system And m recent years we have seen 
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increasing numbers of major issues—taxation 
insurance toxics campaign reforms transporta¬ 
tion and education--all ending up on the ballot 
because the legislature has not been able to 
grapple with the problems I think m most cases 
what you get in the initiative is a flawed 
outcome 

VASQUEZ Why? 

ZELMAN Because generally speaking organizations that 

have been working on legislation and trying to 
get it through the legislative process when it 
comes to drafting an initiative they throw 
caution to the wind Partly they frequently put 
things in the initiative that are more attractive 
in a sense more extreme to get the public to 
vote to entice the public to vote for it They 
say Why should we make the compromises that 
we’ve made in the legislative process? If we are 
going to go through the trouble of putting this 
on the ballot and putting up all the money let’s 
go for the whole thing 

VASQUEZ That is why we've moved away from single-issue 
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initiatives? 

That's right Generally speaking that means it 
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makes it a little bit intemperate Look at 
Proposition 103 that the public just passed as a 
perfect example The proponent of 103 [Harvey 
Rosenfield] I remember his advocacy way back m 
the formative stage of 103 We have to have a 20 
percent rollback And most of us were saying 
Why* 7 We can’t justify a 20 percent rollback 
This was when all of us were working together 
before there was something of a falling out m 
the consumer community We would say Why 9 We 
cannot justify a 20 percent rollback at least 
not on every single company and every single line 
of insurance 
Which is exactly 

What the court said It is exactly what the 
court said His answer was We need to win 
It will be rhetorically attractive 

He insisted on putting in a 20 percent rollback It 
made me very uncomfortable because the best 
lawyers I knew were saying right from the 
beginning that the rollback was unconstitutional 
You can't go back and after all these companies 
have signed all these contracts with these people 
and say No you've got to give back 20 
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percent The company says Hey wait a 
minute I wouldn't have signed the contract 
On the other hand maybe that is what made it 
attractive to the electorate 

Well I think it was necessary given the war that 
broke out between the consumer groups 
Tell me about that from your point of view 
Before I get into that let me just finish the 
other part of the story My sense is that had 
there been one responsible initiative a more 
responsible initiative with all the groups behind 
it I think we would have won in a walk 
What would that initiative look like 7 
This isn't going to come out tomorrow right? 

Oh no Months and months 

I think the proponents of 103 almost destroyed 
insurance reform People think of them now as 
the great heroes because it got enacted But 
keep in mind the fact that it won by 1 percentage 
point We almost lost the whole thing and the 
insurers would have had a colossal victory 
There was no doubt in my mind that m 
December of 1987 we had an absolute winner in 
our hands If we could have held together 
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especially when we finally came up with the 
proposal and went forward with one proposal 
there is no question in my mind that $200 million 
of insurance industry money would not have won 

But because we split and because the 103 
proponents were so effective at destroying 
Proposition 100 which most of us thought was the 
better initiative we almost lost the whole ball 
of wax But that is an example I think of a 
bit of an unreasonable initiative I wouldn't 
have been surprised had the court ruled I 

think this is actually your reasonable argument 
for the court to have made They didn’t make it 
unfortunately I am glad 103 got upheld The 
cutting edge of 103 namely the rollback is 
unconstitutional 

I don't think anybody can make an argument 
to say that without that rollback 103 would have 
passed You are now leaving open the issue of 
whether people can attract people into voting for 
something by an unconstitutional provision and 
get them to vote for everything else That is 
in effect what the proponents of 103 did They 
wrote what most people viewed from the beginning 
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as something that was unconstitutional and used 
it to attract the public to a bunch of other 
things the public hardly cared or knew about 
The redlining and what have you' 7 

The redlining maybe the public cared about but 
the consumer organization and the regulatory 
process both of which were positive nobody 
heard about during the campaign And in the 
process of creating a war within the consumer 
community within the supporters of insurance 
reform we almost lost the whole thing We were 
1 percentage point away from losing the entire 
thing 

And if it had gone a few more weeks there is no 
telling is there 7 

Well I think if the insurance companies had not 
been so stupid 
Or arrogant 7 

Well the insurance companies spent about $40 
million trying to pass 104 which was their no¬ 
fault measure which the polls told them from day 
one was a dead loser They just kept pouring and 
pouring money down that black hole 

It was only in the last week that they 
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really turned their attention to 103 And they 
began running a devastating ad that most people 
think had a significant impact but they didn't 
run it until the very end It was the fact that 
drunk drivers could get a discount on their 
rate And they didn't run that until the end I 
never understood why but that is what 
happened Proposition 103 sank about 7 or 8 
points in the last week when that ad was 
running But they poured all their attention 
into 104 It was a catastrophic mistake from 
their point of view 

VASQUEZ So they had a Willie Horton ad 1 and didn't use 
it is that it 9 

ZELMAN They had a Willie Horton ad They didn't use it 

exactly because from what I understood the polls 
very early on--there were a lot of private polls 
going on--made it very clear that that was the 
big flaw in 103 They [the proponents] basically 
made an error m writing it Of course the 
proponents never admitted it was an error but 


1 Refers to a campaign advertisement used success¬ 
fully by George Bush m the 1988 presidential campaign 
portraying his opponent Michael S Dukakis as soft on crime 
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they basically made an error in terms of defining 
who gets a good-driver discount And they 
defined it in terms of one moving violation You 
could have one moving violation and that could 
be a drunk-driving violation They should have 
obviously ruled that out but they didn’t 
Tell me a little bit about the war [among consumer 
groups] that broke out This is really important 
for future investigators and researchers who try 
to understand the consumer movement 
I never realized how this could happen There 
are only a handful of so-called consumer public 
interest groups that function statewide There 
are a fair number of what you might call public 
interest lobbying groups m the capital but most 
of them are not much more than a lobbying office 
m Sacramento Nevertheless these groups have 
always cooperated to an extraordinary degree It 
is very easy to get them to support your bill and 
you support their bills and you don't criticize 
each other We are talking about a relatively 
small handful of good government groups 
Give me some names 

On a sort of public interest side Consumers 
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Union and Common Cause are really the two biggest 
statewide groups Then you have the Center for 
Public Interest Law which works out of San 
Diego You have Western Center for Law and 
Poverty California Rural Legal Asssistance and 
then the environmental groups like the Sierra 
Club and other groups like that the League of 
Women Voters the American Association of 
University Women These kinds of groups 
generally work together There s never been so 
far as I've been around any major rift that 
split them up 

But it happened m insurance It happened in 
an unbelievable catastrophic kind of way It is 
hard to pinpoint the beginning of it Nobody did 
anything on insurance until early 1985 when Common 
Cause introduced the first insurance reform bill 
which was a little innocuous bill in which we 
tried to set up a consumer advisory panel within 
the [California] Department of Insurance The 
reason we tried for that as legislation was 
frankly we didn’t know much more about insurance 
And we thought How better to learn what better 
way to learn than to get some kind of insurance 
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advisory panel inside the department so that 
consumers can get better access to the commission 
or a better understanding of how the system 
works' 7 

So it was not a first step towards having an 
elected commissioner' 7 

No We weren't even near that It was just part 
of a mechanism of trying to open up It was a 
political choice we made to open up the Department 
of Insurance and the whole insurance business to 
consumer insights so that we would learn more 
and they would learn more And they fought that 
bill like it was 103 They went out of their 
minds trying to defeat this little innocuous 
bill We got it through in a different kind of 
odd way We got it set up The commissioner 
ultimately set it up voluntarily but in a very 
sloppy way 

All the consumer groups worked together in 
insurance Then m about early 1986 Steve 
Miller who used to work for Common Cause he 
went out and set up his own organization called 
ICAN Insurance Consumer Action Network He was 
functioning m 1986 Then in the summer of 
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1986 June of 1986 Harvey Rosenfield who became 
the Proposition 103 author he began working for 
the trial lawyers 1 side on the Proposition 51 
debate That was the trial lawyers versus 
insurers insurance tort reform battle in June of 
1986 Harvey worked for the trial lawyers 1 side 
on joint severed liability 

Almost immediately after that when Harvey 
finished that campaign and began going into 
insurance work basically funded by the trial 
lawyers—and that is another interesting story— 
all of us were technically working together 
Consumers Union Common Cause ICAN and Access 
to Justice which is Harvey's group All of us 
were working together but with a lot of personal 
strains Certain individuals were not getting 
along 

Personalities rather than issues' 7 

Personal and turf clashes right Different 

organizations were now sort of functioning 

primarily on insurance and turf battles between 

the consumer groups began to emerge for the first 

time for one of the first times 

Why 9 Because they saw they knew they had a 
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winning issue here? 

Partly it was personality Partly the issue was 
exploding We all knew it It was not clear 
whether or not the press was willing to tolerate 
three or four major spokespersons on insurance 
There weren t a lot of differences on policy at 
the time but personalities just didn’t mesh 
Were they hegemonic battles 9 [Laughter] 

Battles internal battles It was very 
unpleasant In 1987 we all worked together to 
put together a major piece of insurance reform 
legislation I think it was A B 2067 or 1067--I 
don't remember--authored by [Assemblyman] Lloyd 
[G ] Connolly It was basically the forerunner 
of 103 and the forerunner of 100 the competing 
measure on the ballot with 103 

All of us worked like mad to pass this 
legislation And it was m 1987 the single most 
major fight in the state legislature Not only 
was it the most visible in terms of the press it 
was the most political It was m a sense the 
issue around which the old Gang of Five battle 
in the state legislature started because it was 
five Democrats who basically broke with the 
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Democratic leadership and started making deals 
with the Republicans 

The day it became clear to everybody that 
this was going on around our insurance bill was 
when three of these five Democrats sitting on the 
Ways and Means Committee bolted and voted with 
the Republicans to kill our billing committee 
It was the most visible sign that the Democrats 
could not control their own majority 
Was that the real underlying tension between 
Willie Brown and the Gang and not so much Willie 
Brown himself 9 

No I wouldn t give them the credit of saying 
that it was policy that split them up But that 
was the most visible show of tension It was 
around that issue that the notion of the Gang of 
Five began to emerge These members were bolting 
the party on key policy areas and nothing was 
more key in 1987 than insurance 

It became clear during the summer of 1987 
that we were not going to pass this legislation 
So we started talking [about using the] 
initiative and a long series of negotiations and 
discussions began to go ahead Different people 
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had different views on exactly what should be in 
this initiative who was going to lead it and 
who was going to coordinate it There was no 
consensus no one was willing to follow anyone 
down this road 
VASQUEZ Why'? 

ZELMAN None of us were willing to annoint any of the 

other players as the leader because there were 
just too many personal tensions We kept trying 
to work together but people started splitting 
off 

It really broke down I guess about 
September of 1988 when some of us cut a deal with 
the insurance industry after a whole series of 
negotiations Basically what had happened was a 
very wealthy trial lawyer 
[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

ZELMAN [William] Bill Shuroff in effect empowered us 

by saying to the companies Either you negotiate 
with these guys and cut some reasonable deal or I 
am going to give them the $300 000 it takes to 
put them on the ballot with an inurance 
initiative you know will blow you out of the 
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water 

Whom do you refer to as we 9 

All the groups We were still consulting and 
working together But Harvey was already veering 
off on a somewhat different path Harvey began 
having conversations with [William] Bill 
Zimmerman which led to the formation of Voter 
Revolt and a slightly different approach on the 
initiative front 

What were the deals you had cut previously'* 

Well in effect we sat down with the insurance 
companies and cut a deal with them It wasn't 
the best deal m the world but most of us were 
looking at a situation where we did not see how 
we could raise the money for an insurance 
initiative 

It came down to that 9 
Yes 

You didn't think there was enough public 
interest 9 

We thought there was huge public interest but 
still it is impossible to get volunteers out We 
did not think we could raise the money to qualify 
an initiative Nobody was coming forward with 
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the kind of money necessary We thought if we 
could qualify we would win We were prepared to 
go to the mat with the companies even without 
money in the general election we thought it 
would be such a big issue But we didn't see how 
we could qualify 

Who were some of the companies that you sat down 
with ' 7 

Well we sat down with the president of the 
[Association of] Insurance Companies Stanley 
Zax We were negotiating with Allstate 
[Insurance Company] and the Association of 
Insurance Companies We had a series of 
meetings 

Harvey sort of not participating really or 
participating minimally was always thinking we 
should be driving a much harder bargain He was 
more prone than the rest of us to go the 
initiative route although he did not at that 
point have a mechanism by which to do it So a 
deal was reached that basically gave us most of 
what we wanted m the legislation Not all of 
it but most of it 


VASQUEZ 
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Basically it established a regulatory process 
through which the companies would have to go in 
order to put new rate into effect 
Apart from the existing insurance commissioner 9 
A regulatory process by which the companies would 
have to go to the commissioner and the commis¬ 
sioner could then reject the rates as being too 
high basically It wasn’t everything we wanted 
The numbers were a little high It said If 
your rate increases below a certain number --I 
forget what the number was— then you don't have 
to go to a hearing process But if it is above a 
certain number then you have to go to a hearing 
process and certain rules and intervening 
mechanisms will be m place and the public will 
be able to do battle with the companies It was 
not everything we wanted From most of our 
points of view we couldn't do an initiative It 
was much better than we thought we could ever get 
in the legislature 

Again coming down heavy on disclosure 9 
Yes there was a lot of disclosure in it but it 
also mandated series of hearings with the commis¬ 
sioner capable of saying no So it was basically 
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the beginnings of a regulatory process And my 
attitude was that it wasn t the greatest process 
in the whole world but once we got this process 
in place all we needed was to clamp down on the 
numbers a little bit Then all we needed was a 
little bill that says it doesn't take 15 percent 
it takes 10 percent to kick in a hearings 
process It is a lot easier than getting a whole 
administrative process set up 

So two of the groups that had been involved 
m the process ICAN and Common Cause agreed 
with the companies that this was a fair deal and 
we went forward We were blasted by the other 
two groups namely Harvey with Access to Justice 
and Consumers Union Consumers Union had been in 
this all along and we felt really sort of 
sandbagged by them because they had gone along 
until the very very end They suddenly backed 
off saying it wasn't enough and throwing into the 
pot a whole new series of issues that hadn't been 
on the table for months 

What do you think their motivation was 7 
I think they got pressured by their left wing by 
the minority groups to whom they were very 
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sensitive and who wanted something done about 
inner-city insurance But none of our legislation 
all during 1987 had ever dealt really with inner- 
city auto insurance 
Redlining* 7 

Redlining Because none of us were really 
prepared to make the case that the companies were 
so wrong in that We really didn't have an 
answer to redlining We wanted to do something 
about it but we didn't have the numbers to 
demonstrate that there was discrimination going 
on as opposed to the reality that insurance 
payoffs costs and accidents were higher in 
those areas 

We thought if we could get this regulatory 
process in place we would at least see the 
numbers Then we would be able to make the case 
If we in fact could prove the companies were 
discriminating if the losses m the inner-city 
areas were not as great as the companies were 
claiming then we could go after redlining We 
thought of it as sort of a two-step process 

But they attacked us on that and that was a 
real falling-out right there Then we continued 
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nevertheless after the legislative effort fell 
apart trying to build some support for an 
initiative But Harvey basically went off on a 
separate tangent He developed what he thought 
was a mechanism by which he could qualify which 
proved to be true Most of us didn’t see it that 
way at that time Then another alliance was made 

Another mechanism was made to qualify an 
initiative by Steve Miller and [Proposition] 100 
proponents when Lloyd Connolly the legislator 
basically came m with the proposal I think I 
know where to get money for an initiative namely 
the banks The banks will help us fund an 
initiative because they want to sell insurance 
The consumer groups have always advocated that 
banks should sell insurance Banks being allowed 
to sell insurance was part of our legislation 
Some negotiations went on with the banks and the 
Proposition 100 campaign got launched So we had 
two initiatives 

I personally tried to get the two groups 
together the Proposition 103 people of Harvey 
Rosenfield's and the [Proposition] 100 people 
Steve Miller and Lloyd Connolly and the banks 
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But they couldn t be brought together and two 
consumer initiatives went forward The 103 
people very aggressively and very effectively and 
very quickly destroyed the 100 initiative on the 
grounds that it was supported ultimately by trial 
lawyers 

I was angry about that because I thought 
while it was supported by trial lawyers there 
was really nothing in 100 for trial lawyers 
Most of us--Consumers Union Common Cause and 
most of the groups that worked on it at all-- 
thought that 100 was the better initiative a 
sounder initiative more thoughtful more 
thorough Most of us ended up endorsing both of 
them but it was a war that got uglier and uglier 
as time went on and hasn’t healed to this day 
As a matter of fact we have a meeting tomorrow 
night to see what we can do to get these groups 
in one room for the first time m a year and see 
if we can at least communicate if not cooperate 
Is this the first time that you have had a split 
this intense this deep 9 

Yes Far and away the only one I can remember 


We’ve had differences but generally speaking it 
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is such a small community that where we had 
differed we just didn't say anything about it 
But this was a massive falling out 

Common Cause--generalize if you care to--seems to 
take an incremental approach They fight a war 
of position to be in a position to move something 
further It seems that you start with a campaign 
whereby you try to get more information or be in a 
position where you can expose more and then move a 
step at a time Is that a fair characterization 9 
I think to some extent that is true I would say 
it is not a radical group it is a compromising 
group It is a reform group Reform does not 
necessarily mean permanent massive complete 
change It means adjustments sometimes substan¬ 
tial adjustments to the way the system is working 
It is an ongoing process 

We generally don t take extreme positions 
We generally try to work through the system 
which means extremity is out of the question 
Extreme positions are out of the question In 
that sense we are incremental But we do also 
try to take an overview of the system If we 
were incremental for example on campaign 
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financing we'd go piece by piece Our general 
argument has been Don't go piece by piece 
because one piece is not necessarily better than 
no piece It might be a step backwards 

I remember at one of my first board meet¬ 
ings one of the old leaders of Common Cause—not 
old age-wise but guys who have been around for a 
long time--I remember arguing very aggressively 
with him m a board meeting that we should oppose 
a lot of these modest campaign reform changes 
Because his argument was that the opponent of 
long-term major reform the most significant 
opponent and the most deadly opponent of major 
reform is short-term small reform If you 
really want public financing and spending limits 
the last thing you want is to impose some modest 
system of contribution limits which makes it 
look like you ve got a problem when m fact you 
haven't 

VASQUEZ When you talk about sitting down with the 

insurance companies and negotiating or cutting a 
deal it reminds me of a quote that I want to 
share with you It comes from a book on interest 
groups in the United States It is around seven 
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years old I’ve also heard this from other 
people I've interviewed 

Common Cause has a reputation for 
arrogantly isolating itself and assuming an air 
of moral superiority vis-a-vis liberal groups 
and politicians Common Cause tends to remain 
aloof preferring m its own view to call the 
issues as it sees them and m the view of its 
critics behaving with typical arrogance It is 
perhaps relevant that as one of the public 
interest groups with the largest and most active 
membership and one in which it is also hard to 
characterize ideologically Common Cause has less 
to gain by allying with the old liberal interest 
groups such as organized labor ^ How do you 
respond to that 0 I ask you to because I've had 
other people [make similar] comments Republicans 
and Democrats alike 

ZELMAN I see where the charge of arrogance comes from 

but I don’t think it is arrogance at all It is 
a role that we play We have assumed a role of 


1 Wilson Graham K Interest Groups in the United 
Oxford Clarendon Press Inc 1981 p 92 


States 
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being something of an ethical watchdog on the 
system Because of that we have to play the 
system a little bit cleaner We have to play the 
game more cleanly We have to step outside the 
game and criticize it and that leads to some 
criticisms from those in the game We're not 
hostile to the game I think Common Cause is 
progovernment Its concern is when government 
isn't working well 
Is it probusiness 9 

No it is not probusmess it is not prolabor 
either It is proreform Because it is pro¬ 
reform- -meaning we want to make improvements in 
the governmental processes that make the 
government in our view more accountable more 
open more accessible to people--because it is 
proreform it tends to be liberal Because it is 
liberals that generally want change that want to 
break from the status quo And it is proreform 
and viewed as liberal because one of the things 
that it is a watchdog of is special-interest 
power 

It started out as primarily being a watchdog 
of the government itself Very quickly it began 
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to focus on what we thought was the single 
greatest problem in good government today namely 
the power of interest groups and the power of 
money So that made us focus on interest groups 
and their power and special interest groups For 
the most part they are business groups Labor 
used to be more powerful than it is It is 
waning The real conflict today in terms of 
power is the extraordinary influence of special 
interest groups 

Then that explains why you can t afford to be 
linked with any one ideological trend ' 7 
We make coalitions all the time But we make 
coalitions usually with so-called public interest 
groups good government groups environmental 
groups consumer groups We have made many 
coalitions with special interest groups 
Have you had successful coalitions with Ralph 
Nader's groups ' 7 

Yes We've also had our differences with Ralph 
Nader 

Tell me about one 

The biggest difference we just had with Ralph 
Nader was on the [legislative] salary increase 
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Common Cause for example supports higher pay 
levels generally speaking for public 
officials In this last year we accepted the 
higher pay increase for Congress and were 
advocating that they should ban the honoraria 
because we thought that is a problem Nader was 
opposed to the salary increase and really 
lambasted Common Cause and lambasted Congress 
against the salary increase We thought very 
inappropriately I thought very mnappropnately 
What is the salary increase going to fix or 
solve 7 

First of all I thought the salary increase was 
higher than it should have been and I think the 
salary commission it recommended made a mistake 
m that regard They should have taken it in 
pieces but they recommended a 50 percent salary 
increase for Congress which the public was just 
not prepared to swallow A more reasonable 
increase I think the public would have 
accepted 

Nevertheless if we could have gotten the 
exchange in higher salary and banned the 
honoraria it probably would have been a good 
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deal for the public Because what you get out of 
a higher salary is stiffer limits on the outside 
income and their honoraria and those kinds of 
things and those are the kinds of things that 
create conflicts of interest It is much like 
campaign reform 

If you give them a good income and you say 
Okay you can put your kids through college 
You don't have to worry about income Now we 
don't want you working on the outside We don t 
want you making speeches to realtors bankers 
and pocketing two thousand or three thousand 
dollars for a speech 
That they sometimes don't even make 
That they sometimes don't even make exactly We 
think that is the way to go Now we didn't say 
the salary commission was right because of the 
specific amount it recommended We weren't trying 
to judge how much members of Congress should make 
but we basically thought that the process by which 
an outside commission recommended increases was 
better And Nader I think just demagogued the 
issue m a very ugly and ambitious way running 
around the country making a huge deal about a 
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salary increase which is really such a small 
issue 

But he was successful on it because of the 
size of the issue and because of the fact that 
the rules say that Congress did not have to vote 
on it to get it And they wanted it So they 
didn't vote Congress got held up and everything 
became a mess 

Was it [a case of] too much disclosure 7 
No 

Tell me there is a move afoot here m the state 
for salary increases What do you think the 
prospects are for that given all the press on 
this FBI sting 7 

We've been advocating that We ve advocated for 
many years that state legislators' salaries are 
too low The result is that in order to make 
more money they have developed an elaborate 
system of perks such as generous retirement 
benefits 

Jesse Unruh before he died said he was up m 
the $80 000 $82 000 or $84 000 salary when you 

add all the perks in he figured 

Oh he may have been Most legislators the base 
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salary is about $40 000 You add in the various 
perks it is around $60 000 But that means 

getting per diems in a kind of strange way Then 
they go out and they get honoraria Many of them 
go out and earn income on the outside Many of 
them are more willing and are more prone to take 
gifts because they don't have that much cash in 
the pocket So they take the baseball tickets 
they take the theater tickets they take the 
tickets to the Oscars and they take the plane 
flights They take gifts from all kinds of 
people who want something from them 

We think the public would be much better off 
to give them a more adequate salary that's 
reasonably commensurate with their responsibilty 
which is very significant and cut the rest of 
the stuff off So we would advocate setting up a 
salary commission Let the salary commission 
determine what this salary should be and as part 
of that ban the honoraria ban gifts ban the 
paid-for travel by special interest groups 

We would have a cleaner system Give them 
money up front and say Okay now you work for 
us and we don't expect you to be getting into 
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these conflicts of interests m an effort to get 
a little bit more money in your pocket somewhere 
else 

In your view should the reporting then be more 
stringent 9 

I don't think the reporting has to be more 
stringent I think the reporting laws are 
fine I think the problem is that a lot of them 
feel that they don't make enough money so they 
feel uneasy financially You have to look at it 
from a human perspective 

These are people who are reasonably accomp¬ 
lished These are people who have reasonably 
powerful positions m the society They are 
people who move in fairly high social circles 
Whether we want to condone that or not that is 
what happens They are state legislators they 
get invited to move m certain kinds of social 
and economic circles If in fact their only 
income is their $40 000 salary and they have two 
homes they have to maintain maybe and they've 
got a kid or two m college or approaching 
college it is not that easy to get by on that 
kind of money 
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It is not to say that millions of Califor¬ 
nians don't Of course they do but it is not 
that easy to live an upper-middle-class existence 
on that kind of money Many of them feel 
pinched So they start looking for other means 
of making money They start taking honoraria 
They accept gifts that they shouldn't They 
accept travel that they shouldn't They accept 
perks that they shouldn't And all of these kinds 
of things make them more indebted to various kinds 
of interest groups that are providing these perks 
and extra sources of income We think that is a 
very unhealthy way for the system to go We would 
be infinitely better off paying them a little bit 
more money and cutting off the rest of the outside 
income 

What kind of response are you getting or have you 
gotten for this proposal from legislators from 
incumbents ' 7 

The incumbents we spoke to generally tend to like 
it but they're afraid They're afraid because 
of what happened to the federal level this year 
They're afraid that they'll get criticized 
They're afraid that it is the kind of issue 
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around which they can lose by supporting a major 
pay increase for themselves 

Or maybe just the timing is wrong but the idea 
is sound * 7 

The timing was wrong ten years ago the last time 
it was put up to raise pay It lost then too 
and lost badly For example I ran it by some of 
the other consumer groups They weren't 
necessarily supportive of it They were more 
hostile They shouldn't be making this much 
money They should be making working-class 
salaries Those are the kinds of things we 
started to hear 

Do you think that sort of quote self-righteous 
approach defeats the purpose of people crying so 
hard some times 9 
I think so I think so 

In this case it really seems to 9 You drive 
people underground 9 

We're not a socialist country If we were a 
socialist country you could argue that they 
should be making the median salary but we are 
not I'm not judging that but we're not Most 
of the people who are m the legislature 
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especially after they've been there for a while 
could make far more on the outside as lobbyists 
as lawyers etc They've made connections 
They ve worked for the groups you know who want 
something from them 

That is just the reality I'm not saying 
they should be paid $100 000 but rather than 
give them $40 000 in salary and then have most of 
them supplement that with gifts and honoraria and 
outside income and crazy per diems and all these 
kinds of things so that they'll get up to 
$70 000 I'd rather just give it to them 
Let us move into another area There have been 
times when people proposed limiting the number of 
terms a California legislator should serve And 
then there have been cases m which people bemoan 
the loss of good legislators because you don't 
pay them enough What is Common Cause s position 
on this? 

In the past we have not led any fight for term 
limits 

Is it a sound idea then 7 

I'm schooled in political science I have read 
all the literature on term limits and about the 
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use of liabilities etc The argument obviously 
against term limits is that the public has a 
right to use its legislators If they think that 
their legislator is doing good why throw the 
person out 9 

But assuming that they are keeping them m office 
and not four or five special interests m the 
district 9 

Let us just leave that point aside for the 
moment That has been the classic argument I 
think there has also been an argument against 
term limits having to do with expertise People 
develop skills and power and you don't want to 
give that up My sense is that those arguments 
work best at the congressional level because the 
federal government is so complicated that it is 
probably true 

In order to get to a position of some 
influence in some committee over some issue area 
you have to have been there six or eight years 
For seniority alone you have to have been there 
six or eight years And you probably have to sit 
on a committee for several years in order to 
develop expertise I remember years ago that it 
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took twelve years to master the defense budget 
It probably takes you six years to get on the 
defense appropriation subcommittee and then 
another six years of watching that budget go 
through to have any grasp of really what is going 
on 

At the state legislative level and at the 
local level those arguments are a lot weaker and 
a four-term limit is stronger The arguments for 
term limits I think especially m this day and 
age is that there is virtually no political 
competition There is virtually no turnover 
Incumbents have such extraordinary advantages 
given reapportionment given campaign financing 
given the visibility given the newsletters that 
there is virtually no competition So the argu¬ 
ment that the public has or should have a right 
to maintain their person m office weakens In 
fact the public does not have the power to throw 
the person out So you can make a much stronger 
argument for term limits at the local and state 
level 

My gut reaction has been to try to reform 
the other procedures first and then see if we 
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don’t then get away from the need for term 
limits For example if we had a reapportionment 
reform m place that didn’t so advantage 
incumbents if we had campaign financing public 
financing in place so that the challenger had a 
better chance of running against incumbents I 
think you would generate enough competition in 
the system that you wouldn't need the turnover 
mechanism You would get enough new blood 
enough competition 

But I have to admit I have thought more 
seriously about term limits I don't think m 
the state legislature there would be any great 
loss if you had say a twelve-year limit on 
incumbency 

That is the figure that has been used 
I don't think you would have any great loss 
Yes there are a few highly capable people who 
might have to leave What they would do is that 
they would run for Congress or they would move 
from one [legislative] house to the other or they 
would take a couple of years off and come back 
But it wouldn t be a catastrophic loss And it 
doesn't take that long m the state legislature 
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to master the plays Four years six years and 
you've really got all the expertise and sophisti¬ 
cation you need 

A number of ex-assemblymen I've interviewed say 
that in fact after two terms everything is 
just a repeat that the same issues keep coming 
back around 

It is true It is not as complicated as the 
federal government You can master it And I 
think the same is true of local government 
levels probably even more so You need less 
expertise So a notion of a little forced 
turnover new blood might work Now again 
things go m cycles 

When I looked at this for the first time in 
California it was about the early eighties and 
the turnover in the state legislature was very 
high not because of incumbents losing elections 
but because they had moved on to other offices or 
because they retired 

You had a mass retirement at about that time a 
generational transition 

Well there was a lot of turnover of the 
statewide constitutional offices Every time 
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there's a large turnover of the statewide 
offices you would get eight ten or fifteen 
state legislators running for those offices 
That turns over other offices Reapportionment 
came along but that was the early eighties 

Since then with the reapportionment enacted 
in 1984 cementing everybody in place there has 
been absolutely no movement whatsoever There 
has been no turnover virtually no new blood and 
I think that has been a little debilitating It 
had a debilitating impact on the legislature's 
capacity to function 

So in that case m the last six years the 
term-limits argument is beginning to look good 
again But my sense is that if you are getting 
enough new blood if you're getting enough 
turnover if there is enough opportunity for 
competition then I wouldn't put that measure 
in But it is beginning to look better because 
there isn't a lot of turnover now There isn't a 
lot of new blood 

There is another element to this turnover and in- 
breeding in the legislature That is the 
increasing number of legislative interns who go 
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on to be staff members who then go on to be 
administrative aides and then go on to be the 
assemblymen What is your assessment of that 9 
That goes on due to a lot of campaign-finance 
problems and the notion of what elections are 
about As I recall--maybe I’m dreaming about an 
age gone by--the candidates came out of the 
community A good candidate was someone who had 
good community ties a good reputation in the 
community knew a lot of people had done a lot 
of things in the community and stood up and said 
Okay I'm ready to be a public servant 

Increasingly what you have are people taking 
over who are able to raise funds Money is so 
important in determining who can get the seat 
that it is the blessing of the leadership that 
counts it is the blessing of the outgoing 
incumbent that counts it is the fact that you've 
worked in the district that counts and cultivated 
not necessarily all the community group ties but 
the ties with all the people who have money m 
the district It is the ability of the legislator 
who is m power to help you raise money And 
increasingly--! haven't seen numbers—but 
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increasingly you are getting a sense that the 
most likely successor to an incumbent is not 
somebody who grew up worked and learned in the 
community and was on the Chamber of Commerce 
worked in the community action center a local 
lawyer who worked on all the boards of the 
environmental groups but increasingly you're 
beginning to get a sense of someone who has 
access to money This increasingly means someone 
who is in the system already someone who is a 
staff person who knows all the players who has 
been to all the fund-raisers who has made all 
the contacts That is the person who is most 
likely to move up 

And the argument that these people have already 
been trained have experience in this area of 
government don't have to do on-the-job training 
and therefore you don't have a weak candidate 
the first term or two doesn t hold water? 

I think that argument is bullshit I've never 
heard that argument made seriously No I don't 
think that anybody is going to argue that a state 
legislator who is skilled and understands his 
community and is a talented person who is a 
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lawyer or doctor or real estate broker or a 
community activist that has worked for that 
community for six to eight to ten years can't go 
up to Sacramento and be an effective legislator 
That is just nonsense To say I worked there 
that is just inbreeding the kind of inbreeding 
that used to produce all sorts of mental retards 
in the royal families [Laughter] That is not 
what you want 

That is not to say that a person who has 
worked in the district office for a legislator 
can't be a good candidate and can t be involved 
m community affairs It is just that that has 
become the dominant mode that the way to work 
yourself up in the legislative process is to work 
your way up from the inside right 9 You don't 
get the kind of talent or proven capacity from 
the outside that you used to get 
What do you get then 9 One more movement of 
government away from the constituent 9 
To some extent you get people who have worked 
their way up within the system and who don't rock 
the system They play by the same campaign- 
finance rules and are sort of in-built twenty- 
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six- or thirty-year-old politicians already as 
opposed to twenty-six- or thirty-five-year-old 
involved community people who have proven 
themselves to their community This person is 
running largely because they have proven 
themselves to a particular set of political 
individuals who want people to play by certain 
rules 

What about groups that become especially astute 
at the manipulation of public opinion or at 
least on the impact of public opinion and who 
have themselves built pretty tight effective 
networks? The [Howard and Michael] Berman 
brothers say on the Westside of Los Angeles 
They had built a machine that is more successful 
sometimes than others but one that can almost 
bring xn people and put them m office in certain 
areas of the city m certain areas of the state 
people who really have no political base 
Now you’re getting into the question of human 
relations as opposed m a sense to political 
kinds of things 
Tell me about that 

To some extent there will always be power 
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brokers in politics What you'd like to think is 
that those people build their base of power on 
being in some way responsive to the community 
Now the so-called Westside Jewish machine the 
Berman-Waxman machine m Los Angeles for 
example there are pros and cons in that 

To some extent I think they have built a 
base by pushing candidates who m fact have 
been very good in many cases especially in the 
Westside They ve been good candidates good 
politicians very liberal very responsive to the 
core liberal Jewish constituency In some ways 
the four or five or six Westside Jewish 
legislators are amongst the best there are 

To that extent the fact that they have a 
little bit of a machine maybe is not the worst 
thing m the world On the other hand it is 
also true that this machine is to some extent so 
powerful in the Westside it has so many 
tentacles and so much fund-raising capacity that 
you can't really challenge it 

Does that capacity limit the pool of candidates' 7 
It perhaps limits the pool and perhaps that is 
unfortunate But I don't know of a way to reform 
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our way out of that My sense is that the 
machine will weaken if it picks candidates that 
don't fly very well or if it picks candidates 
that aren't responsive to the constituency 
Or if it uses [controversial] tactics that are 
made public and not ° 

Or if the public drifts away from that machine's 
ideology I think that machine has been less 
positive m my view when it has gotten away from 
Los Angeles Then it has gotten into the same 
kind of money raising and the putting into power 
of people who are not particularly supportive of 
any ideology or political philosophy It has 
picked people who are supportive of them and who 
provide votes to their leadership types 
Do you think that the series of memos that the 
Los Angeles Times exposed in August that Carl 
D Agostmo and Michael Berman were sending to 
[Los Angeles City Councilman] Zev Yaroslavsky 
hurt them at all hurt their image in the short¬ 
term 0 

In a short-term kind of way Michael Berman 
still controls what most people think is the most 
effective slate mailer system in the state I 
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honestly don't know how effective it is but most 
people still feel it is the most powerful the 
most effective one of its kind This is the 
slate that arrives two days before the elections 
Here is the Democratic slate They still 

have an enormous fund-raising capacity 

I remember for example when Gray Davis 
resigned to run for state controller That was 
just about four or five years ago Davis 
resigned opening up a state legislative seat 
and they just annointed a person They said 
This is the candidate and that was it Now it 
turns out I think he was a very good candidate or 
a qualified person 
This was 

Terry Friedman But that was it And I think 
everybody looked around and said Nobody can 
beat him It is not that Terry Friedman was a 
household word Nobody knew who Terry Friedman 
was except political insiders I had never heard 
of him But that was it They annointed him 
and it was over He turned out to be a good 
candidate and I think a conscientious 
legislator and a guy who is in tune with that 
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[End Tape 


community So it was not the end of the world 
If he had been a bad candidate do you would feel 
confident that the electorate would wash him out? 
I don't know I think they probably still could 
have controlled the election 
3 Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

VASQUEZ Mr Zelman in 1982 Common Cause along with the 
Republican party sponsored an initiative 
Proposition 14 calling for a commission to 
handle reapportionment A couple of years later 
the governor also supported an initiative aimed 
at the same thing While there were differences 
between the two initiatives both called for a 
commission Why do you think both of those 
initiatives failed 7 

ZELMAN The first time it failed was because people 

essentially knew nothing about it Republicans 
made a horrendous mistake We [Common Cause] 
developed a proposal which was the second stage 
of their political reapportionment effort 

The first stage was to throw out the plans 
the Democrats had written and signed by [Governor 
Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] So they spent a 
fortune of money qualifying three Republican 
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referenda one on the congressional plan one on 
the senate plan and one on the assembly plan 
Three different referenda They put them all on 
the June ballot—we weren't involved in this part 
of it—and passed them thereby throwing out the 
old lines 

The second phase was to come in on a commis¬ 
sion proposal with us So they spent a fortune 
getting the commission proposal on the ballot 
and then they dropped the ball completely They 
spent about $70 000 as I recall and $80 000 on 
the general election campaign of 1982 to pass the 
thing But we got no public education out 

A week before the vote the polls showed us 
winning like 17 to 11 [percent] with 70 percent 
undecided When you had that number of people 
undecided on a complicated thing like a reappor¬ 
tionment commission about which people know very 
little you lost Everybody expected we would 
win We began to have our doubts in the last 
couple of weeks when we saw the mass number of 
undecided But still everybody thought we would 
win 
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this 9 

Just because the media had been so negative on 
reapportionment for so long it had been in the 
press and it was so nasty If people knew 
anything about it they knew about the 
gerrymandering 

And the 1981 reapportionment was especially 
nasty 

Especially nasty Everybody just assumed it [the 
initiative] would win When you asked people 
Who do you think reapportionment should be done 
by 9 there was overwhelming opposition to the 
notion that legislators should draw their own 
districts The opposition did not spend a dime 
The burden then was on those with the initiative? 
I think we didn't realize it enough And I was 
not m enough of a leadership position vis-a-vis 
the Republicans maybe not even sophisticated 
enough and credible enough to really persuade 
them that they had to put out some money I 
think I could do it now It wouldn't happen 
again 

Do you think they are as interested in putting 
out that much money 9 
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Well you asked why they voted for those That 
one lost for that reason The second one lost 
because the second one was very partisan The 
second one was offered by the governor and the 
Republicans versus the Democrats It was a war 
Both sides spent millions of dollars 

The Democrats ran a much more effective cam¬ 
paign The Republicans ran a very stupid simple 
campaign in which they said It's fair And 
they thought that could persuade anybody Again 
they made no effort to educate as to what the 
problem was They made the mistake of allowing 
judges to be on the commission and the Democrats 
ran this clever ad about politicians twisting 
judges' arms m the backroom The people 
rejected it 

Also there is some notion that the public 
if they don t understand something and don't know 
much about it tend to vote no and tend not to 
want more government and more commissions and 
that kind of thing But I think a good proposal 
with the right support and a reasonable campaign 
could still win 

Let me pose some of the arguments that are made 
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against a commission or rather for keeping 
reapportionment in the legislature and you can 
respond to these from Common Cause's point of 
view Legislators are accountable to the public 
at the polls therefore they are the ones who 
should be responsible for reapportionment How 
do you respond to that 9 
Oh these are softballs 

Yes they are [Laughter] Softballs taken from 
the League of Women Voters arguments 
Well there are a number of answers to that 
question The first is that when you think of 
reapportionment legislators are not accountable 
in fact because they draw the lines to make 
themselves less accountable Their whole purpose 
in drawing lines is to make themselves safer 
Making themselves safer generally means they're 
less accountable As one legislator once said to 
me If people don't like what I do on 
reapportionment they can throw me out And I 
said Not after you've drawn the lines they 
can't Not unless they are 15 percent more angry 
than they were before you drew the line In 
that sense it is a ridiculous argument 
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The other argument is that the commission is 
accountable It is accountable to the constitu¬ 
tional standards by which the commission has to 
draw the lines So it is true the voters can t 
throw out the commission but the constitution 
can throw out the commission's work if it doesn't 
meet the standards laid out in the constitution 
If it does meet the standards it is by 
definition m the public interest 

The larger question is that our society our 
government is frequently making the choice in 
selecting how government decisions should be 
made selecting a balance between what I call 
independence and accountability In the extreme 
we take the United States Supreme Court and 
those people are accountable to no one They are 
not accountable to the Constitution They make 
the Constitution right 7 And yet we want them to 
have total independence How do you give 
somebody total independence 7 You say This job 
is yours for life unless you do something 
horrible 

If you look at the Fair Political Practices 
Commission or the Securities and Exchange 
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Commission if you look at all kinds of govern¬ 
mental bodies all over the country you'll see 
that in many cases we give people appointments 
for longer periods of time and make it harder for 
them to be removed if not impossible for them to 
be removed the goal being Yes we realize we're 
giving up some accountability but we re making 
them more independent That is a balance we are 
always striking 

But don't you think there is a move away from the 
kind of judicial independence that we have all 
taken for granted given some of the recent 
events at the state supreme court level and the 
abortion issue at the federal level’ 7 There is a 
lot of political pressure being put forth on the 
judiciary 

It goes back and forth I think some people try 
to influence the courts But I think when people 
think about it they realize there are different 
kinds of political roles We even do the same 
thing with our [United Sates] Senate and 
Congress The founding fathers—and I think most 
people still accept this--wanted the members of 
the House to be regularly accountable with a two- 
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year term But we give senators a much longer 
term And inherent in the notion of giving them 
that longer term is a little bit of freedom from 
popular whim 

We're going to give them an opportunity to 
ride out some unpopular stands and enable them to 
take a slightly longer more statesmanlike view 
of a political situation When you set up an 
independent commission you are saying Why are 
we setting up an independent commission 9 Precise¬ 
ly because we don't want the people who are going 
to benefit from how these lines are drawn to draw 
the lines So you might as well take the power 
out of their hands Therefore if you make the 
commission responsible to the legislator what 
have you done 9 In a number of the commission 
proposals they have even put in a referendum 
mechanism to deal with the accountability 
argument I think that is unnecessary but 
sometimes they put that in to say that if the 
people don't like what the commission does they 
can throw it out 

What do you say to the argument that the whole 
idea of a commission is an elitist notion 9 For 
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example who is going to be on that commission' 7 
Who is going to appoint that commission 9 And how 
can it be as diverse and representative as the 
elected legislative body as a whole 9 
Most elected bodies are not that terribly 
diverse Minorities tend to be underrepresented 
Women are grossly underrepresented Even age 
groups can be significantly underrepresented 
When we wrote the commission proposals we had 
been involved with we made it clear We even 
put m some unique terms to make sure that 
minorities would be adequately represented on the 
commission rather than just saying that the 
commission should reflect the ethnic diversity 
We put it m that they should reflect the social 
diversity implying socioeconomic kinds of group¬ 
ings You can do a lot of things We put a lot 
of things m our commission proposals to protect 
minorities that for example are not in current 
law 

Current law doesn’t demand that the legisla¬ 
ture adequately reflect minority points of view 
Current law doesn't give any unique protection to 
minorities in distinct classes other than the 
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general federal protection We wrote m some very- 
clear-cut specific protections for minorities and 
how the lines would be drawn that you couldn't 
dilute the voting power of minorities either by 
compacting minorities into one district or by 
splitting them up so that they don't have any 
control of any district And that is what is 
constantly done I mean we got attacked by 
minorities for this in 1982 but I think very 
shortsightedly 

Why 9 Because was it not understood 9 
No it was just Democrats It was Democrats 
convincing them We are going to lose and 
therefore you're going to lose Well to some 
extent that was true but minorities didn't do so 
well m the 1980 election Most Hispanics in Los 
Angeles were furious and the reason why was that 
they didn't get the seats they thought they should 
have gotten And why didn't they 9 Because there 
were incumbents m them 

The Democrats wouldn't move out mostly 
black incumbents who were overrepresented in the 
L A area and the Democrats wouldn't move them 


out wouldn't draw a line to give the Hispanics a 
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better chance at a seat now being held by a black 
or an Anglo So the minorities didn’t do so well 
in the last redistricting In fact our commis¬ 
sion wrote more protections in for minorities 
than now exist 

In your thinking who should determine who sits 
on this commission? 

We considered virtually every appointing source 
you can think of We ultimately decided that it 
was okay--maybe not the best but okay—to allow 
the legislature to have some appointees on the 
commission So most of the proposals that we've 
drawn up--and there have been several models-- 
allow for the major party caucuses m the state 
legislature to each appoint 
Three 7 

One person So there may be four representatives 
from the legislature Some of them we said they 
couldn't be legislators Others we said Look 
you've got your right to put on four people Put 
whoever you want on 

I have to go back before I go on with this 
to the minorities issue The Democrats made a 
big deal about the fact that our proposal didn't 
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allow for enough minority representation Well 
m fact we had six partisan appointees on the 
commission's response in 1982 six partisan 
appointees and four appointments from a court 
panel The court panel was specifically told to 
use its four appointments to balance the commis¬ 
sion geographically ethnically socially and 
all these other ways And the Democrats kept 
complaining No it doesn't guarantee minorities 
anything And I said Why doesn't it guarantee 
minorities 9 Even if the legislature appoints six 
Anglos it just simply means the courts are going 
to have use at least three of its appointments to 
appoint minorities at bare minimum two but 
probably three 

I think the Hispanic community if they 
didn't get one or two of those would have every 
right to go to a court and say This commission 
doesn't reflect the diversity of the state But 
the thing of course that I enjoy throwing at 
the Democrats is What is to prevent you if you 
are so concerned about minorities to use your 
appointments to put on people who are going to 
watch out for minority interests' 7 If you're 
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afraid this is going to be elitist if you’re 
afraid this isn't going to look out for low- 
income blacks and low-income Hispanics then you 
use your appointments to put them on if that is 
what is so important to you Of course that is 
not what they would do They would put their 
shrewdest gerrymanderer on no matter who it was 
But to go back to your question about 
Now I forget What was it 9 

There were several parts One notion was elitism 
and the question of representation 
And who would appoint it 9 
And who would appoint 

We looked at every potential appointing source we 
could find and the bottom line was that all of 
them were tainted All of them had problems 
In what way 7 They had their own interests 7 
Not interests per se but they had the potential 
appearance of partisanship right 7 For example 
we thought about things like university professors 
or university presidents Take the presidents of 
the nine UC [University of California] campuses 
throw them into a pot pick out three and tell 
each one to make an appointment Well you could 
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get three liberal Democrats or three conservative 
Republicans 

We thought about the chairman of the FPPC 
[Fair Political Practices Commission] Well the 
chairman of the FPPC is appointed by the 
governor Every one we went through is either 
appointed by some partisan source or could be a 
partisan figure The only panel that almost by 
definition has to be outside that battleground 
are judges And not only are judges outside that 
battleground in the sense that they don't run on 
a partisan ballot they are not active in 
partisan activities More importantly they are 
used to by occupation staying out of those 
kinds of things and balancing or creating a sense 
of fairness 

Whatever people may have thought of Rose 
[Elizabeth] Bird or a handful of judges judges 
probably still score as high on credibility and 
respectability as anybody else So we thought if 
you take a pool of judges and you say to that 
pool of judges Of the seven of you no more 
than three of you can be Democrats and no more 
than three of you can be Republicans --most of 
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them decline to state now--'and no more than 
three of you could have been appointed by a 
governor of the same party You mix seven of 
those people together from different parts of the 
state and tell them We want you to pick a 
commission —of whatever it is seven or eleven 
people-- that reflects the political social 
ethnic and geographical diversity of California 
and that have a capacity to do this particular 
job You have to have a two-thirds vote to pick 
each person Two-thirds vote among the 
judges That is about as fair and unbiased a 
selection process as you're going to find 
Tell me of nine states that now use commissions 
what is it that you've seen m those states that 
would be good for California? 

First of all as I understand it there are 
fifteen or sixteen that actually have commissions 
although it may be only nine that have the actual 
first-line responsibility of drawing [district 
lines] The problem is that there is not much to 
see although generally speaking our review of 
them which was largely based on data supplied by 
the National Conference of State Legislatures is 
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that at least in terms of susceptibility to 
constitutional challenge the commission plans 
have done better than plans done by the legisla¬ 
ture In other words almost every commission 
plan we could find had stood up to constitutional 
muster In other words it had not been rejected 
or dramatically redrawn because of a constitu¬ 
tional flaw 

Even though challenged at almost every turn 
right 9 

Sometimes challenged but never really upheld 
In the 1980s of all the commission plans 
If you reapportion by a commission you’re not 
going to end up at the court all the time 9 
No Much less so That is what we found to be 
the case There were only two commission plans 
that had serious court problems m the 1980s and 
neither of them had anything really to do with 
the commission process itself One was m Texas 
where you had a commission in which the 
commission structure was The following people 
shall sit on the reapportionment commission 
That is what the constitution said and it ticked 
off five statewide officers Well they happened 
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to be Democrats a very biased mechanism of doing 
or creating a commission The Democrats wrote a 
gerrymander plan that underrepresented certain 
groups and it got thrown out of court 

In Hawaii the commission plan was thrown 
out as unconstitutional but not because of 
anything that the commission did It was thrown 
out as unconstitutional because the constitutional 
amendment creating the commission said that It 
shall redistrict on the basis of citizenship as 
opposed to population So the commission did 
it and the commission plan was thrown out 
because you have to redistrict by population not 
by citizenship 

The other commissions worked with differing 
degrees of controversy and differing degrees of 
success but none of them ended up with any major 
court problems Whereas in the legislative arena 
where legislators did it I think the number we 
had was like 30 to 50 percent of the legislatively 
drawn plans had major court problems either 
thrown out or dramatically rewritten or reviewed 
several times those kinds of things 

But the real problem is that there isn't a 
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good commission in place anywhere and the reason 
is that virtually all commissions that exist 
follow a particular model It happens to be the 
national Common Cause model one I don't like 
Which is what° 

Which is two Democrats and two Republicans 
selected by legislators and a tiebreaker one 
person picked by those four Several problems 
have arisen with that kind of proposal Some¬ 
times they can't pick a tiebreaker The four 
can't agree on some saint who will sit in the 
middle and will hold the balance On a couple of 
occasions I think the four had gotten together 
and written a sweetheart plan 

So that is not the best way to do it What 
you want on a commission we think is a majority 
of people where the voting power ought to be m 
the hands of people who don't have a particular 
stake and who are appointed by a more neutral 
body such as a judicial panel In other words 
we can't guarantee when we say that our model 
plan now has eleven members--four appointed by 
the state legislator seven appointed by a court 
panel--we don't think that those seven people are 
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going to be saints We don't say that they will 
be pure nonpartisans We don't even expect that 
or necessarily want it We do think that they 
will be appointed from the point of view of 
You're here to represent the general public 
You re not supposed to be representing really one 
party or the other ' 

How do they get around that 7 

Because they are appointed by a group that is 
looking out for that kind of end And the truth 
of the matter is if there are enough of them 
sure some of them will be Democrats some will 
be Republicans some will lean one way or the 
other But there is a huge difference between 
thinking I have to draw these lines so that the 
Democrats get forty-four or forty-five as opposed 
to forty-three members m the assembly " The 
average citizen couldn't give a damn about that 
They may care They may be liberal they may be 
conservative but they don’t extend their 
liberalness or their conservativeness or their 
Democraticness or their Republleanness to 
tampering with the process in order to elect one 
or two more individuals from one party or the 
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other 

Legislators always say to me How are you 
going to find people to serve on this 
commission 7 I say Once I get out of this 
building namely the Capitol 90 percent of the 
public that is familiar with the issue that is 
knowledgeable can do this job I know ten 
Common Cause board members who can do this job 
fairly I know that virtually anyone who comes 
out of the League of Women Voters could do it 
fairly I know dozens of political scientists 
who could do it fairly economists who could do 
it fairly and community leaders who could do it 
fairly 

Most of us don't care whether a Democrat or 
a Republican wins the Fifty-first Assembly 
District We may care whether the legislature as 
a whole is one way or another liberal or 
conservative But if given a public trust we 
are not going to abuse it to get a slight tiny 
advantage for one party or another which is what 
legislators live and breathe about That is the 
difference 

So the safety lies in who is doing the 
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appointing people who are told to do it a 
certain way the criteria of the people that they 
are told to look for and the number of people 
chosen so that there are a number of Democrats 
and some Republicans but they balance them out 
What is a good size for a commission here in 
California 7 

We never had an answer to that Eleven maybe 
thirteen It is a balance between a little bit 
of safety in the numbers And then of 

course you tell them they have to agree by a 
two-thirds vote If you have a thirteen-person 
commission you have to get eight or nine votes 
to pass a plan You are going to force a 
compromise You are going to have people coming 
from different walks of life with different kinds 
of images and different kinds of visions most of 
them without passionate involvement m whether 
Democrats or Republicans win a handful more seats 
or not 

It is just not going to be that hard It is 
not going to be that hard to do It is not going 
to be that hard to find those people I mean m 
that question anybody reading this or listening 
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to it Don't you know ten or twenty people who 
could easily serve on this kind of commission and 
do it reasonably fairly 9 Only 3 percent of us 
in total care that much I have strong political 
views but I'm quite capable of sitting there and 
saying No this is a better way to draw the 
line All right maybe this makes this district 
a little bit more Republican We'll make this 
one a little bit more Democrat We’ll balance 
it Most of us are capable of doing that 
What do you see as the chances of a commission 
being established in California in the near 
future 9 

Well right now I don't see it because there is 
only one serious proposal circulating now or at 
the attorney general's office for title and 
summary But it is not a very good proposal We 
haven't supported it 
Who is supporting this one 9 

The League of Women Voters has endorsed it Paul 
Gann has endorsed it And [A ] Alan Post whom I 
have great respect for has endorsed it But he 
knows it has great problems It is really 
authored by and developed by a San Mateo County 
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supervisor named [Thomas] Tom Huening He is a 
nice guy He was a board member of Common Cause 
■ten years ago He tried to write a fair 
proposal I think it is fair and I think he 
tried hard but it has so many problems m it 
It is so flawed in so many places 
What are the major flaws' 7 

Oh for example the judicial appointing panels 
have only three jurists They are picked by the 
judicial counsel which tends to be heavily 
dominated by the chief justice as opposed to a 
more random selection from a larger pool There 
are nominations This was actually an idea we 
evolved and put m about proposals He mandates 
that the judges pick from a pool of nominations 
submitted by public interest groups 

The trouble then is that he gets rigid about 
it and says that each public interest group has 
to submit twelve names that reflect the diversity 
of the state That may be a burden on a lot of 
groups Maybe a lot of groups can come up with 
two or three good names Maybe there are a lot 
of good Anglo groups that can’t find a black or 
two or can’t find a Hispanic or two Why should 
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they be prohibited from submitting names 9 

Then there is a random selection out of this 
pool and then the court interviews people and 
decides which ones shall sit on the commission 
But the court is not really told Take all these 
nominees and pick the twelve best people It is 
told Take all these nominees and go through the 
first hundred and throw out those who don't meet 
the criteria And the criteria are that you 
have to be mentally competent not too 
partisan So it is really weeding out the bad 
Who decides what is too partisan 9 
It is undefined 
On any commission 9 

That is undefined but I think that is under¬ 
standable given certain posts certain party 
positions And that is a problem with the 
process of how the commission is selected as 
opposed to our proposal which for example would 
say Take a larger pool of judges more randomly 
chosen over a broader pool Tell them by a two- 
thirds vote to pick a diverse commission Let 
people make nominations —but they're not stuck 
with those nominations— and let them pick the 
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best people they can find to do this task 
VASQUEZ Do you see any way that the legislature can be 

forced to reapportion in a fair nonpartisan way 9 
ZELMAN No No The only possibility would be—and I 

don’t even think this would work—to have a 
governor of the other party saying to them I'm 
not going to sign something unless it is fair 
Which is of course what they will say 

But of course if you reach that level of 
stalemate the tendency for the legislators and 
the governor to cut a deal grows enormously 
Because they don't want it turned over to the 
court That is at risk They don't know what 
will happen if they give it to a court right 9 
I think this [state supreme] court has a 
fair amount of respect especially after the 
Proposition 13 decision ^ The Republicans even 
in the legislature aren't going to want to turn 
it over to [Governor George] Deukmejian They 
don't know what he is going to do The court 
could start from scratch So if you have a 


1 Refers to the tax reform initiative on the June 
1978 ballot 
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Republican governor and a Democratic legislature 
the pressure on both sides to cut a deal will be 
enormous And the obvious deal is "You scratch 
my back and I’11 scratch yours 
So we get back to safe districts 7 

Safe districts The reason that reapportionment 
broke down—and I will give him credit for this-- 
is that [Governor] Ronald Reagan m 1973 he 
would not sign that deal He just wouldn’t sign 
it Consequently he kept vetoing the one deal 
that was cutable in the legislature 

The Democrats couldn't pass a Democratic 
plan because they knew Reagan would veto it and 
then Reagan wouldn't cut the deal that left all 
the incumbents safe So it went to the court 
In fact we got what most people acknowledge to 
be one of the fairest plans we have ever had in 
the early seventies 

Now it ended up—and some people misread 
this--that Democrats did very well in the 
election of 1974 Therefore some people thought 
that this commission was actually Democratically 
leaning But if you remember 1974 was the 
election right after [President Richard M ] Nixon 
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had resigned and it was a disaster for 
Republicans across the country That is why 
Democrats did well I’ve spoken to all the 
people who served on that panel and all of them 
said it was fine They did it seriously It was 
unbiased 

There were three retired judges appointed by 
the court to be masters They largely turned it 
over to a couple of other people one of whom was 
a political science professor named Gordon Baker 
from [University of California] Santa Barbara 
one of whom was a And the chairman of the 

commission was Paul McKaskel He was the dean of 
the law school at University of San Francisco 
College of Law He was a Democrat too but he 
said We have no problem We did it fine It 
was no problem They wrote a plan and that was 
it 

Which scenario do you anticipate playing out m 
the reapportionment after the 1990 census' 7 
There are a number of possibilities I think 
both sides are hesitant now The Democrats 
obviously don’t want to change the system There 
are several Republican plans circulating one of 
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which is written by Supervisor Huenmg which I 
would call a fair but flawed proposal If it has 
any bias in it it might have a slight bias 
towards Republicans because of the way certain 
criteria are structured I don't think that was 
his intent but it might be that I don't think 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
legislators want to give up the power to 
redistrict 

Do you think that after the recent Badham v Eu 
decision 1 the Republicans would be leery about 
ending up in court 9 

Yes I don't think the courts can intervene I 
think that was the signal from that one If they 
couldn’t throw out the California congressional 
plan I don’t know what they're going to throw 
out That was as wicked a gerrymander as has 
ever been drawn and the court is saying No it 
doesn't meet the criteria for our intervention 
So I don't think that anybody has any 
confidence that the court can step in although 


1 Robert E Badham v March Fong Eu (568 Fed Sup 
June 20 1983 
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they have opened the door at least The crack is 
there and therefore there is that fear I 
think the initiative and the strategies are sort 
of in Republican hands Democrats would probably 
just like to leave things the way they are and 
pray that they can beat [United States Senator 
Pete] Wilson in 1990 and just screw the 
Republicans again Because I think most people 
assume that Democrats will control the 
legislature They will certainly control the 
senate and it looks very difficult to see how 
they will lose the assembly 

Do you think the FBI sting and this ethics 
question will hurt the Democrats more than the 
Republicans ' 7 

Let me finish the other question first So I 
think the initiative is m the hands of 
Republicans I haven't seen the Republicans 
seizing it yet It is unclear to me what they 
are going to do I think I know what they want 
to do They probably want to go for a proposal 
that has a two-thirds vote in the legislature 
So they want to keep reapportionment in the 
legislature 
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They are wary of a commission because it: 
has lost twice A two-thirds vote m the 
legislature and then write m a whole series of 
rigid anti-gerrymandering criteria most of 
which are geared to service Republicans criteria 
which look good on paper but basically force the 
compacting of minorities and Democrats into urban 
areas thereby not leaving them enough votes to 
spread out and compete m the rest of the state 
So they want to get that kind of plan m 
Then they'll go to the legislature with that 
plan If they could put that on the ballot—that 
is what they would like to do I think--pass 
that and then when they sit down to do the 
redistnctmg they have a trump card And the 
trump card is that if the Democrats don't abide 
by these criteria—which are essentially anti- 
Democratic especially if they have a Republican 
governor--the Republicans can either go to court 
and get the plan thrown out or they can get the 
governor to veto it Then when it goes to the 
court to be redrawn the courts can draw it 
according to the criteria that favor Republicans 
So even if the court does a fair job in 
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meeting the constitutional criteria the criteria 
are pro-Republican I think that is their plan 
except I haven’t seen it emerge yet From what I 
see [Assemblyman Ross] Johnson their Republican 
leader—who is not the best strategist here I 
don't think—he is just too blind and hardheaded 
He seems to want to wrap a two-thirds vote on 
reapportionment in with other legislative 
reforms 

He wants a two-thirds vote on all kinds of 
rule changes In other words he wants to 
recognize that Republicans are likely to be the 
minority party m the state for years to come m 
the legislature Let's shackle the legislature 
by demanding a two-thirds vote on virtually 
everything 

You wrote a very interesting column talking about 
this two-thirds issue 1 Can you summarize that 
for me 7 

Well I've always thought--and it is a firmly 
held Common Cause position—that we have far too 

Zelman Walter A When Consensus is not 
Legislature's Need for Two-Thirds Approval Stymies 
Los Angeles Times April 18 1989 Part II p 7 
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many two-thirds-vote requirements in California 
The notion of a supermajority in a democracy I 
think derives from the idea that there are some 
things that are fundamental that you must achieve 
fundamental consensus on and therefore you 
shouldn't easily change those kinds of things 
The most obvious ones being the Constitution or 
the principles on which the government is founded 
the fundamental procedures and processes by which 
the government works So you have a two-thirds 
vote on those things 

But California has taken the notion of 
consensus building to the extreme We put all 
sorts of things into our constitution or into 
statutes that can only be changed by a two-thirds 
vote The reality is that democracy is not a 
two-thirds vote It is majority rule The 
problem with the two-thirds vote is that it 
stymies majorities It forces excessive 
compromise It creates stalemate and stagnation 
because government just can't move because it 
can't get a two-thirds vote 

Look at the Republicans in the legislature 
today They are really die-hard conservatives 
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This is not a moderate group of people 
Democrats—I don't mean to say they are better or 
worse as people--but Democrats span a much 
broader spectrum There are some very very 
liberal Democrats in Sacramento and some quite 
conservative Democrats There is no such thing 
as a liberal Repubican anymore They do not 
exist If you are Republican you are very 
conservative or more conservative with maybe one 
or two exceptions 

So to get a two-thirds vote in the state 
legislature today is an extraordinary task and 
it can only be done after the most momentous 
compromise has been achieved or as the only means 
of incremental public policy When you look at 
so many of the major problems that have confronted 
the state you realize we can’t function 

It would be infinitely better if we had more 
majority votes if the legislature were able to 
pass its proposals The Republican governor—m 
this case Deukmejian—could veto them but the 
public could see where things stood We would 
get a clear sense of who wants what This is 
what the Democrats want this is what the 
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Republicans want Now we can make our choice on 
who is right and let's do something 

But this state government doesn't function 
that way Half the things that the Democrats 
want never get to the governor because they 
require a two-thirds vote You can't change any 
initiative except by a two-thirds vote You 
can't raise taxes without a two-thirds vote You 
can't spend money without a two-thirds vote 
So there is a legitimate call to go to the 
initiative go to the press and go to the 
people 

Yes but nobody recognizes that link It is so 
obvious to me that one of the reasons we have all 
these initiatives is because we have hamstrung 
the legislators by demanding that they reach all 
these decisions by a two-thirds vote And then 
when they fail we say The legislature is 
terrible We have to go around them And then 
we write into the initiative that this can only 
be changed by a two-thirds vote because once 
we've gone to this length to pass it By God 
we're not going to let those bastards change it 
So consensus in a sense works against democracy 
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you’re saying 9 

I think so X think it works against democracy 
And more dramatically it works against accounta¬ 
bility The budget for example In California 
we have a budget The budget is one vote It is 
not a series of appropriations it is one vote 
It has to be by a two-thirds vote Well how do 
you get a two-thirds vote on a budget 9 
Compromise logrolling consensus This is the 
program I want in my district before you are 
going to get my vote And if somebody doesn't 
like the budget who do you blame 9 Everybody 
voted for it The fact that a lot of people 
didn't like parts of it you never really see or 
you have to really dig beneath the surface to see 
that 

Does this contribute to an incoherence m public 
policy 9 

I think it contributes to a stagnation to a 
stalemate at best to incremental approaches to 
policy analysis And it promotes a lack of 
clarity between the alternatives because you 
don't see what the Democrats want and you don't 
see what the Republicans want We would be 
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infinitely better off if we could see what both 
sides wanted or what the majority wanted Then 
you could decide ' Do we want that majority to go 
forward or not 9 

But you know people are so afraid of 
government now They are so negative about 
government that they see protection in the two- 
thirds vote And yet I think if you look at 
California today a very very good case can be 
made to say The biggest problem with California 
government is not that it does too much but that 
it is doing too little that it has been unable 
to solve the problems of education transporta¬ 
tion water environmental air quality 
development all kinds of critical questions 

One of the biggest reasons--not the only 
one but one of the biggest reasons--is that so 
many of these things demand a two-thirds vote 
And the inability to sort of muster any movement 
or any direction or any clear-cut policy alterna¬ 
tives is because people don't see what the choices 
are They don’t see which party wants what 

It is one thing for Willie Brown and the 
Democrats to advocate something Yes the 
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careful reader of the L A Times can say Okay 
this is where the Democrats are and this is 
where the governor is But when you get a major 
bill coming to the governor supported by 
Democrats and vetoed by the governor that is 
when it really hits the fan That is when it 
separates out and you can see Okay which one 
do I agree with ' 7 And then you vote that way 
and you vote intelligently 

So you think the majority rule would streamline 
things 9 

Yes it would create much more understanding of 
who is where in California government much 
greater accountability in terms of who stands 
where and public understanding of who stands 
where 

Changing ground now two days ago the speaker of 
the House of Representatives [James C Wright] 
for the first time m the country's history 
resigned not only from his leadership position 
but from his office More close to home we have 
a mayor [Thomas Bradley] who has just been 
reelected for an unprecedented fifth term and he 
is pretty much politically hamstrung with his own 
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ethics problems Are political figures more 
corrupt today than they were in the past 9 
My guess is no 

Then what is this crisis all about 9 
I'm not sure I know the answer to that one I 
would say this In some ways the system is much 
better because the standards m some respects 
are much higher and the rules are much tougher in 
terms of disclosure in terms of ethics m terms 
of conflict of interest The media is much more 
aggressive The public is much more attuned to 
these problems In those ways the standards are 
much higher 

On the other hand we have allowed our 
system to degenerate in certain ways to create 
much much greater kinds of systemic pressures on 
public officials to stray from the ethical path 
Or bend the rules 9 

Or bend the rules So I don't think the people 
are any better or any worse The rules are 
better in some ways The laws we passed in some 
ways are better They force more disclosure 
right 9 The standards we hold people to I think 
are higher On the other hand we have systems 
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of campaign financing and systems of compensating 
public officials that almost compel them to play 
in what I call the ethically gray area 

So m some respect the system while we 
have all these disclosure and conflict-of- 
interest laws m place pushes people more and 
more into getting around them 

VASQUEZ Some have even argued that these reform movements 
and ethics crises putting politicians in a bad 
light are cyclical It happens every so often 
It is no different this time around than 
before Do you see something different 9 
ZELMAN I think the standards are higher The kinds of 

things that people are being held to account for 
now are not blatant gross corruption In some 
cases they are appearance questions having done 
something that just created the appearance that 
you might have been in conflict or that you took 
more money in honoraria than 
[End Tape 4 Side 1] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side 2] 

ZELMAN perhaps you should have Not that you 

would get anything for it necessarily you just 
took it So the standards by which we are 
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judging people are higher The press is 
infinitely more aggressive 

Do you think they are as aggressive this year 
about ethics problems as they were during the 
recent Reagan administration? Some people argue 
that there has been one party in power for eight 
years now that they have the capability and in 
fact may be using it to launch a vendetta 
against the opposition party in this case the 
Democratic party Do you give that any credence 
at all? 

First of all that is not the issue m California 
and it is not the issue with Bradley So if you 
look at the three areas I'm familiar with—Los 
Angeles California and the federal government-- 
two of the three have got nothing to do with 
partisanship They are just cases where someone 
or other fell into or came upon a problem 
Do you think there just happens to be more 
Democrats involved? 

At the state level I think there are probably 
going to be as many Republicans as Democrats 
The one Democrat they have so far is hardly a 
Democrat [Senator Joseph B Montoya] At the 
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federal level I think what happened with Wright 
was his fault and I know a lot of the Democrats 
are blaming [Congressman Newt] Gingrich A lot 
of them blame Common Cause because we wrote a 
letter saying that Wright should be investigated 

X was at a dinner last night when two or 
three people came up to me and said You've got 
to let up You're destroying Democrats I 
said Look don't yell at the cop when you ve 
got a criminal problem It is not the cop's 
fault ' All we did was tell the [House of 
Representatives'] Ethics Committee urge the 
committee to look into Wright If the record had 
not been so bad he wouldn't have had any 
problem 

The fact of the matter is it would appear 
that Wright fairly grossly violated the federal 
ethics rules He stood up and made this 
passionate appeal a couple of days ago and it 
touched a lot of people but the truth of the 
matter is he fairly grossly violated the ethics 
rules 

And [Congressman Tony L ] Coelho? 

Coelho is also not a Republican thing Some 
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newspaper came up with the thing that Coelho did 
this Drexel Burnham [Lambert] junk bond deal It 
wasn't a Republican-inspired thing He admitted 
he made a mistake and my guess is that there is 
more there than we know about I can't believe 
that if all Coelho did was take advantage of a 
junk bond deal that he was legally offered 
I mean not everybody had access to it but that 
is the way this business works these junk bond 
deals that say Hey I've got this offer and 
they go to select their people 

All right maybe he shouldn't have allowed 
himself to take advantage of that but it is not 
against the law to take advantage of that 
really Somehow or other he didn't have the 
money upfront so somebody loaned him the money 
to do that He didn’t disclose it All right 
all he had to do was stand up and say I made a 
mistake I shouldn't have taken the money Or 
if I did I should have taken a loan and put it 
down as a loan and paid it off I didn't do 
that and I apologize It would have been over 
as far as I'm concerned It was not a gross 


violation 
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There was no evidence that Coelho had gone 
out there and having gotten the loan from 
somebody then jammed through a bill for the 
person who gave him a loan He could have 
apologized and had it done with There wouldn't 
have been anything for the Ethics Committee to 
investigate The fact that he quit so fast 
suggests to me that there is something else there 
that he did not want anybody looking any deeper 
into That is my guess Or maybe he thought he 
had been caught and he wouldn't be able to move 
up to the leadership now his opportunity was 
lost 

His argument was that the Republicans would want 
to drag this out into next year's elections 
He can argue that but I don't see what they have 
to drag out What is there to investigate * 7 He 
has admitted he did wrong and that is it What 
do they have to investigate if that is all there 
was * 7 You don't have to have a trial when 
somebody pleads guilty and apologizes I think 
that would have been over 

So you see no grand design on the part of 
Republicans ' 7 
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I * m not saying that both sides now are not going 
to try to get even and carry this out to 
excess Yes there is some risk of that But 
the larger question is what is the longer-term 
impact of this I think it can work either 
way If it works out that legislators just 
acknowledge We are in a new era we just have 
to tow a higher standard then that will be a 
positive outgrowth of this If on the other 
hand the major impact is that they are just a 
little bit more careful of finding ways around it 
or the public gets more alienated and loses more 
confidence in government then that will be a 
negative outcome 

Do you sense that there is a more intense 

interest on the part of the electorate on the 

part of the public about the quality of their 

representatives in government 9 

No And that bothers me I don t get that 

sense For all that has been written about 

Wright and Bradley and the FBI sting I don't 

think the public gives much of a damn 

Then who is making all the dust 9 

The media And maybe the 20 percent of country 


ZELMAN 
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that does follow these things and does care For 
years I have said What is Common Cause 7 It is 
a good government group that looks at the 
problems of the governmental process and tries to 
correct them And for the last ten years we 
have defined the single greatest problem as the 
power of special interests I think that has 
been an accurate definition At least that has 
been my definition And that leads us to 
reforming the processes of government through 
which special interests gain excess amounts of 
leverage 

To some extent it has led us away from that 
narrow definition of process and special-interest 
problems to actually taking on the special 
interests m some areas where we thought the 
public was grossly underrepresented m part as a 
means of demonstrating how excessive this 
influence is That led us to insurance into a 
few banking issues into beer-wholesaler issues 
and a few other things we talked about 

Recently watching this whole ethics thing 
unfold I have begun to think that there may be a 
different way to define what I think is the 
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single greatest problem we face It is a public 
loss of confidence lack of participation an 
apathy an alienation from government 
institutions I'm beginning to get the sense 
that huge numbers of the public are either 
thinking Who cares 9 What is the difference 9 I 
don't want to be involved It has no relevance 
to me any one of those kinds of thought 
processes Massive numbers of people are getting 
to that point of view I think that is a really 
serious threat 

This doesn't sound very healthy for democracy 
It is a very serious threat to democracy And 
there are myriad causes for it But if we don't 
get a handle on it we are going to be looking at 
massive numbers of people out there that are 
really detached politically who don't feel a 
part of the political process who don't feel a 
part of the governmental process And to some 
extent I see that in other areas of politics 
For example 9 

I see a failure of government and of political 
leaders to get beyond the short-term fix to get 
to the underlying kind of problem If you for 
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example define what I am talking about as a 
short-term problem maybe what you do is try to 
have more voter registration programs or 
something like that Which is appropriate 

But it doesn’t necessarily get at the reason 
why so many people are not registering not 
voting and dropping out politically why 
organizations like Common Cause have a harder 
time getting volunteers why every initiative has 
to go out and get signature gatherers who are 
paid Because nobody will do it for nothing 
anymore Nobody cares enough or only handfuls 
do There is no spirit to politics anymore 
Nobody is m politics because they care about a 
movement or a cause or a direction right 7 It is 
just Yes I'll vote for them and this guy may 
be better than that woman ’ or vice versa There 
is no spirit there 

Take drugs for example I don't know much 
about the drug problem but just in the last few 
weeks I've tried to seek out some people When I 
ran into them I asked How bad is this problem 
really 9 And every time I get the answer It is 
infinitely worse than anybody dreams You get 
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the impression that large portions of the society 
are really out there on a limb someplace 
unproductive hooked close to hooked in 
environments where they are going to be hooked 
And what is our societal answer' 7 How are we 
dealing with this? Are we going to put more 
agents on the border' 7 Are we going to use the 
death penalty for drug dealers' 7 
Use the National Guard* 7 
Use the National Guard 
Or the Coast Guard* 7 

In all these kinds of things [President] Bush 
comes out with this great antidrug program 
right 9 This huge antidrug program but not one 
element of which goes to the question of Why 
are so many people taking this stuff 9 Not 
one I mean what is in the social fabric of our 
society that alienates people to such an extent 
that it makes them willing to go down this 
road 9 How do we get other heroes to people in 
the community 9 

It is the same question one has to ask about 
voter apathy 
That is what I’m saying 


I see this kind of 
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deterioration this loss this huge number of 
people dropping out politically I see it and I 
don't see us addressing any of the long-term 
kinds of approaches to get people back I think 
Common Cause does try to direct itself to that 
We talk about the rules of campaign financing 
We even talk about strengthening political 
parties so that the differences between the two 
might get clearer We talked about trying to 
promote greater information to voters about 
candidates substantive kinds of information We 
try to structure processes and we want to 
promote more debates so that the community would 
see the differences between candidates We want 
to give grass-roots candidates a greater 
opportunity by changing financing structures So 
we are trying to get at some of those questions 
but 

VASQUEZ There seems to be an underlying assumption m 

what you re saying that if you get enough infor¬ 
mation out when you inform the public good 
things will happen We don't have to necessarily 
organize those good things They will happen 
I don't know that that is true number one But 
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the second thing is that the kinds of things we 
are getting out these days a politician's answer 
to that will be Why do you want to limit our 
spending m campaigns 9 Because the extra 
$500 000 is garbage It doesn't tell anybody 
about anything In the long-term—and here is 
where the problem is in a sense—candidates are 
running on all these negative images And the 
public says Oh it is terrible Terrible Let 
us stop all this negative advertising But it 
works 

It always has 

It has worked and it does work What we need 
are a few candidates who somehow or other are 
able to stand up with enough stature 
Are we talking about leaders 9 
[Laughter] Maybe leaders even—there is an 
interesting article about that I can comment on-- 
leaders who will stand up and say I'm not going 
to do that and I want the public to elect me as 
a signal that this kind of stuff has got to 
stop 

If I were a candidate I would do my best to 
not be unduly negative It is one thing to 
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criticize an inappropriate record but don t bash 
the other one If the opposition bashed me I 
would do everything I could to say to the public 
Okay you have a choice now If you reject 
this you can send a clear signal across the 
board to candidates all over the state that 
you're not going to vote for this kind of 
stuff This kind of stuff loses When voters 
start sending out that signal then that kind of 
thing will change 

But it works It works because there is so 
much negativity out there and people feel so 
negatively about politicians When you say 
something negative about them it sticks 
Whereas if somebody says something positive about 
himself nobody believes it 

But we lack leadership m the state There 
was an article in this month's California Journal 
about the lack of leadership 1 I think it is 
right in a sense in that it defines a lack of 
leadership But then it defines the qualities of 

1 Block A G The puzzling lack of leadership 
California Journal 20(June 1989) 233 
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leadership Leadership not only it says has 
to have vision Leadership has to have tenacity 
and leadership has to be able to get things 
done 

Well I’m not sure it is possible I ? m not 
so sure it is possible to get things done given 
our political system today I'm not so sure it 
is possible to overcome the fragmentation we 
built into the system Not only going back to 
the old political science of Madisonian checks 
and balances but all the two-thirds votes and 
even the negativity and all the confusion amongst 
the electorate today as to what direction we 
should move in 

I wrote an article 1 recently--this is going 
to be published I guess by USC [University of 
Southern California]—about the genuine confusion 
m the country about some of our most basic 
fundamental tenets Even if you look at some of 
the basic economics I think we really don’t know 
what we are doing economically these days We 
used to have some Keynesian concepts that we 


1 See note 1 on page 69 
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thought worked right 7 Now we have Republican 
presidents running up massive deficits Democrats 
are afraid to tax and high inflation and 
unemployment at the same time 

None of these things make sense in terms of 
our traditional analyses I don't think anybody 
really knows what the right analysis is 
Democrats are completely adrift They realize 
that at least for the moment the old [President 
Franklin D ] Roosevelt New Deal tax-and-spend 
thing maybe doesn’t work It certainly doesn't 
fly But they don't have an alternative The 
Republicans just have this don' t-do-anythmg 
free-enterprise thing 

Are we mired in too much compromise 7 Are we 
losing the creative dynamic of political 
conflict 7 

What I am saying is that I think there are some 
political short-term reasons why it is hard for 
leadership to emerge now Because we are 
generally groping I think for some big picture 
answers And it may be that politics m the 
world and in the country are so complex now that 
those dramatic answers we once had are not going 
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to come along anymore 

If you look at the world m general what 
you see in most of the major Western democracies 
is everyone seeking out some different kind of 
hybrid of capitalism and socialism left and 
right neither one really dominating both of 
them acknowledging large elements of the other 
Therefore most political and economic systems 
are becoming a real mix of things When you have 
that kind of thing it is very hard to define a 
real vision in terms of public policy because 
the vision is really compromised 
Could it be that we’ve gotten so used to a 
crisis-management mentality that we will not move 
on far-reaching and fundamental decisions unless 
there is a crisis or a stagnation that just 
cannot be avoided 9 

I think to some extent that is happening m 
California I don't think that has to be the 
case I mean I think there are issues around 
which people could assert leadership and maybe 
not win but they could assert clear-cut 
leadership You could have state leaders taking 
some leadership on environmental issues for 
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example You have leaders taking leadership on 
transportation issues but they are not 
emotional It is not what leadership is made 
of It is important to have somebody doing it 
but no one is going to emerge as the state hero 
because they have solved a transportation 
problem right 9 

But we’ve got massive health problems in the 
state major environmental problems We have 
gotten somewhere on education but we still have 
big public education problems It is hard m a 
sense for people to step forward politically and 
lead on those although I think they can I 
think there is room for people to define things 
You have been the executive director of Common 
Cause for over a decade now What has that done 
to the ideals that you went into that position 
with and your optimism about government here m 
California 9 

Somehow or other I haven t lost some kind of 
optimism I guess I hold on to a kind of 
schizophrenia I have a certain kind of 
continuing optimism that government can work 
that in fact it has to work that major 
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problems have to be addressed by government in 
the political process 

On the other hand the closer I've gotten to 
government the more doubts I have had about the 
nature of the political process who gets to 
lead it what their goals are the capacity of 
people to divorce their personal goals from the 
public interest I don't even mean breaking 
ethical rules I just mean people sitting m 
public office saying to themselves on an ongoing 
basis What does this mean for me 9 This is the 
vote I should maybe cast This is what I think 
should happen but how does this affect me 9 

There is so much of that I realize the 
closer I get to people in politics That is what 
m a sense worries me I have had it easy 
because I have worked for an organization whose 
ideals I believe in In a sense promoting the 
organization and promoting myself is virtually 
one and the same thing I can't say that like 
any other person in political life I haven't 
thought to myself Wouldn't this one be a good 
one for me sure 

But I almost never found that that conflicted 
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with what was good for Common Cause Of course 
I don't have to get reelected every two years I 
don't have to worry about taking an unpopular 
position In fact I am encouraged to do it and 
I'm not afraid of making any enemies In fact I 
have to make enemies If I don't make enemies 
I'm probably not doing the 30 b 

So that is why when I think about reform 
and political structures I think about how you 
get more political figures into my position m 
which their personal needs overlap with their 
public responsibilities 

It may be harder to do that in an elected 
role So I still have some faith in the process 
but I have doubts as to whether or not a lot of 
the kinds of rules and processes we have m place 
produce the kinds of people that are really 
prepared to do this [Tape recorder turned off] 

There is one other thing I would add perhaps 
to end on a positive note You asked me about my 
sense of the political process after twelve years 
or so Perhaps the strongest feeling I have--and 
I guess I thought this before but didn’t recognize 
it—is that politics is fun Politics is an 
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enormously exciting give-and-take kind of 
experience Maybe you have to have a certain 
mentality to like it and get beyond some of the 
negativity m it although I suspect there is 
negativity in everything 

But the bargaining the posturing the 
strategizing the development of issues the 
researching of issues the coalition building 
the victories even the defeats there it is a 
tremendously vibrant way of life I like the 
opportunity once in a while to speak at a 
graduation even a high school thing or a college 
thing I encourage people to think about 
politics as a livelihood or government work 

I don’t know about bureaucratic work but 
political work working for people who are either 
running for office or who are lobbyists or who 
are constantly engaged in that kind of free 
enterprise part of politics—as opposed to the 
bureaucratic politics which may be also very 
interesting—I just think it is tremendously 
exciting Campaigns in a sense are the 
Tip of the iceberg ' 7 

Tip of the iceberg in a way or the most striking 
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example of highs and lows of the excitement You 
hate to use the analogy but there is something 
sexual about working up for months and months and 
months and you know this point is coming down 
the road where you are either going to win or 
lose and it is 100 percent one way or the 
other There may be some subtleties about how 
you lost when you still won or how you won when 
you still lost but there is a point m time 
where it peaks 

In a sense lobbying is like that too I 
mean every issue is different Every coalition 
is different Every media event is a little bit 
different Every strategy is a little bit 
different You know you never get the same five 
guys on the same committee There is always a 
slight twist You have got to get somebody else 
on how do you get that person on there are ten 
different ways to get them and which one do you 
apply m which case 

It is just a very interesting kind of 
exciting mode and I think there are still an 
awful lot of really good people in politics 
people who are m politics for the right reason 
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I'm not sure they make it to the top although I 
think there are outstanding legislative people in 
public office 

Give me an example of who you think is 
outstanding 

Lloyd Connolly is somebody who I think of in the 
state legislature who is clearly just top- 
notch There are a lot of good people in public 
office But unfortunately to get to the 
electoral top—and the electoral road is only 
one—takes an awful lot 

It takes a certain kind of personal tenacity 
that a lot of good people don't have a tenacity 
that m most cases really puts you forward m a 
dramatic way above all else and makes you look 
out in a really dramatic way for your own 
interest first Because if you don't do that in 
most cases you're not going to win A lot of 
people are unwilling to take that lead But 
there are all kinds of other roles that people 
play politically Some aren't even full-time 
roles 

People can get on the board of directors of 
Common Cause fairly easily and do all sorts of 
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things with that It is a volunteer capacity a 
part-time capacity Lots of people work for 
candidates Lots of people do fund-raising for 
candidates Lots of people work in campaigns 
Lots of people do issues research or pick out an 
organization they like and volunteer for it 
There are all sorts of things that are really 
rewarding and exciting and fun to do in 
politics People say to me all the time Why 
don't you go into politics 9 I say What do you 
think I am doing 9 They define politics as 
running for office 
The high profile 9 

Yes That is only a small piece of what politics 
is all about and m a sense it is the worst 
piece In a sense it is the ugliest piece and 
the most difficult piece m terms of ethics and 
pursuit of public policy etc 

So I always encourage people to get into 
politics I just think it is a fascinating 
business Of all the people I have met m my 
life the two fields of endeavor that stand out 
the most to me in which people really like what 
they do are entertainment and politics Higher 
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percentages of people really like what they do m 
those two fields than in any other higher than 
doctors lawyers dentists teachers 
It demands that you surrender yourself to it 9 
No I just think it is fun It is varied it is 
changing it is meaningful it deals with power 
it is personal it deals with both issues and 
personal relationships I mean if you think of 
a lawyer going before a judge m the ultimate 
case I’m sure that is a tremendous high for a 
lawyer in a way Sure there is a personal 
element to it but it is largely an intellectual 
exercise 

When you go before a legislator it is 
everything It is power It is manipulation 
It is logic It is expertise It is personal 
You have got to call on everything to try to 
persuade that individual And everyone is 
different so you're never go m and make the 
exact same case in the same way twice 

That is just interesting and exciting and 
rewarding even when you lose The only thing 
that has dampened it for me recently is that we 
have a great public interest community and a lot 
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of ugliness came down over this recent insurance 
stuff It is still there and it really has made 
me doubt some of the capacities of even the 
consumer movement even the public interest 
movement which has thrived in a sense on its 
own sense of community but has fallen apart and 
gotten very bitter over this So that has been 
one of the few really negative experiences I have 
had 

So egos can be just as destructive in politics as 
anywhere else 9 Maybe more so 9 

More so I think egos are on the line everyday 
but especially on the visible leadership 
positions You drop below that level and there 
are an awful awful lot of people who are m it 
really for the right reasons who are prepared to 
do the right thing who are very ethical who 
went into politics not because they wanted to be 
powerful but because it interested them because 
they cared about issues or cared about some set 
of issues and wanted to have a role in affecting 
the world around them Those are all the right 
motivations 

You have never been sorry you have done what you 
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are doing 9 

I think I probably have done this particular 
thing too long but I have never been sorry that 
I went into politics that I have spent years 
doing politics and that kind of work no 
Thank you for this interview 
4 Side B] 



